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THE FAIR PENITENT, 


HE day for which Paulina was looking out, the ‘to-morrow’ of- 
her last evening’s conversation, came with wonderful softness 

and brightness. So clear was the sky that one might see at the far 
end of long London thoroughfares the faint outlines of gentle hills 


and uplands of which he had not before suspected the existence. . If 
he happened to be looking south from any point of tolerable elevation, 
he was sometimes amazed to see the Crystal Palace standing out on 
the shoulder of its hill as clearly as if it were just under his eyes. 
The sunlight had something magical in its soft intensity. It was 
so gentle one might look it straight in the face, and so bright that 
‘it lit up lanes and crannies that always before seemed too dark- 
some to admit any genial influence. Just the very morning, one 
might have said, for a young bride. No auspices could be more 
gracious fora wedding. No doubt the experienced would see some- 
thing ominous of sudden change in the almost unearthly brightness 
and the strange stillness. Once there came in Weimar an hour of 
indescribable quiet; the very clouds stood still; the air was 
breathless in its soft delight,—and Goethe knew that an earthquake 
was impending over some part of the world. Unexperienced per- 
sons who looked up at the skies this day said that a sudden change 
was coming. But it will not matter to the young bride if only the 
change keeps off until the sun goes down. The happy omen is 
‘complete then. The future of the young wife is supposed to be 
assured if only the day be genial up to the time of the sun’s sinking. 
‘Then, come foul weather or fair, it is all the same so far as augury 
‘for her is concerned. 
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Some such thought may have been passing through the mind 
of Clarkson Fielding on this particular morning as he looked up 
at the sky. He understood enough of the evidences of the atmo- 
sphere and the season to know that a change was coming; but he 
was glad to think that it was yet some hours off ; and he wished 
the sun to shine and give good omen for yet a while. As for 
Gabrielle, she knew nothing and thought nothing of weather symp- 
toms: she only knew that she was full of happiness, although 
nervous and tremulous enough withal; and the sun would have 
shone for her if it were the midst of an arctic winter. It must be 
owned that Clarkson Fielding was nervous and restless too that 
morning. When Wilberforce called for him Clarkson was glad to 
be compelled to talk. It took him out of himself and his own 
emotions for the moment. There are occasions when even a Briton 
must be nervous. Wilberforce ventured on some mild pleasantry 
concerning his brother’s evident condition. ‘I didn’t think you 
knew there were such things as nerves,’ he said. Clarkson answered 
good-humouredly and very truly that he had found out in himself 
a good many emotions lately of which he had not known anything 
before. Then they went out together. 

” .Paulina was waiting in much anxiety and impatience the com- 
ing of her confederate. She had adopted the plan which she told 
him of in order to render her anxiety bearable, and had remained 
in bed until’a very advanced hour of the morning. Paulina was a 
person of that not uncommon class to whom the most delightful 
thing after great exertion is the full indulgence of laziness. She 
swas as indolent as she was energetic. When she had nothing bet- 
ter to do she could lie in bed with all the satisfaction that Venddme 
himself might have felt. That great soldier, as we are told, never 
got out of bed except when he could not help it ; as, for example, 
when he had to put in an appearance at court, or to fight the 
English in the field. Even in his campaign he lay in bed until it 
was absolutely necessary that he should get up and take command. 
‘Then he jumped up, put on a tremendous spurt of energy, showed 
that he had all the genius of a true commander; sometimes, let 
us acknowledge, giving the English general a good deal more 
than ‘that officer liked; and then Vendéme went to bed again. 
Paulina was.a sort of feminine Vendéme in alternation of action 
and repose and equal relish of each in its turn. She was, as a rule, 
very. fond of having her breakfast in bed, and indeed seldom con- 
sumed that meal except while lolling in her bed. This one par- 
ticular morning, however, she was lazy on principle. Mr. Shandy 
finds that. all_ mental trouble is best endured by mortals in a re- 
cumbent posture; Paulina’s philosophy had taught her that this is 
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especially true of anxiety. So she lay in bed until it approached 
the hour at which Charlton might be expected ; and then she got 
up and dressed. 

Her anxiety had more than one cause. She had been a good 
deal impressed by Charlton’s peculiar manner the evening before, 
and the longer she thought over it the more she became convinced 
that it was in some way ominous. While he was with her she was 
too eager about the news he brought to pay much attention to his 
odd manner or to her own suspicions; but after he had gone the 
impression deepened and deepened. ‘Something is up with that 
chap,’ she kept repeating to herself; and she at once thought of 
treachery. Had he gone over to the other side? Was he up to 
any dodge of that sort? Was he playing into Fielding’s hands, 
and letting the other side see every card that she and he were pre- 
paring to use? When he came at one o’clock, might it perhaps be 
in the company of the minions of the law about to escort her te 
prison? Paulina had said very truly to Charlton that she would 
not care much about punishment if only she got her revenge. But 
suppose she only got the punishment, and her enemies had the 
revenge? Suppose she were dragged off to prison, and while she 
was there Fielding and Gabrielle got married ? 

The idea was insufferable. Paulina walked up and down the 
room restless as a hyena in a cage. She had at one moment a 
thought of going out to find Charlton, so dreadful did the delay and 
the suspense begin to seem. But the time was nearly up, and it 
would be merely absurd to run the risk of losing him altogether 
by vaguely hunting for him she knew not where. So she kept in- 
doors and waited; if that can be called waiting, that sort of per- 
formance which the hyena keeps up in her cage. The last five 
minutes seemed of never-ending length. Paulina hardly took her 
eyes from the little clock on the chimney-piece ; until at last she 
put her hand over her eyes and said she would not look up again 
until she heard it strike one. So she walked up and down, seeing 
nothing but the strip of floor just beneath her feet. At last the 
little clock piped out the one stroke. ‘ He isn’t coming at all!’ 
Paulina said to herself at once almost before the stroke had ceased 
to echo. In another moment, however, she heard his foot upon the 
stairs. He seemed to come with deliberate aud torturing slowness. 

The door opened. Charlton came in. He had a strange ex- 
pression on his face partly as of triumph, partly as of amusement. 
The moment Paulina saw him she felt sure he had gone over to the 
other side. She met him witha fierce abruptness. 

‘Come, man, your news!’ she said. ‘Have you any news?’ 

*Oh yes,’ Charlton said slowly; ‘I have news,’ 

x2 
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“Is it good or bad? Out with it.’ 

‘Good or bad for whom ?’ he asked with provoking deliberate- 
ness. ‘ For you, or for them ?’ 

‘For me, of course, Is it good for me?’ 

* Capital news for you,’ he said; ‘if your story is true, and you 
really. want to have revenge on him.’ 

‘ All right—that I do. Come, let’s have it.’ 

‘Well, you have him in your power now—that’s all; under 
your very feet. You can send him to penal servitude at once.’ 

‘Why? What has he been doing?’ 

‘Committing bigamy, I suppose,’ Charlton quietly said ; ‘ if your 
story is true; and it is true, is it not?’ 

‘What has he been doing?’ she said again fiercely, and going 
up so closely to Charlton that he involuntarily drew back. 

‘He has just been married,’ Charlton answered, ‘to Gabrielle 
Vanthorpe ; to her that was Gabrielle Vanthorpe, I mean.’ 
' It? alie, Paulinascreamed. ‘ He daren’t do it; she wouldn’t 


do it. Don’t you believe it, Charlton ;’ it’s a lie.’ 


‘Seeing is believing. I saw them married!’ 

‘You saw them married ?’ 

*I saw them married; I sawthem with my own eyes; I was in 
the church. Oh, it was quite a tip-top affair; you ought to have 


been there. I daresay you would have been if you had only known 
in time.’ He sneered undisguisedly at her now. 

‘ Look here,’ she said; ‘if you don’t want me to do something 
dreadful to you, or to somebody, just tell me plain and straight 
where you were to-day and what you saw.’ 

‘It’s easily told. I was at the church ’—he named it—‘ this 
morning, and I saw Gabrielle Vanthorpe, that was, married to Clark- 
son Fielding that is. I saw the whole ceremony; they are married 
as fast and firm as Church and Parson can make them. Sir Wilber- 
force Fielding was there ; and Lady Honeybell and Major Leven ; 
and you should have seen old Lefussis in a suit of new clothes and 
such a flower in his button-hole! The bride looked beautiful every- 
one said. She stopped to speak to me as she was leaving the 
church leaning on her husband’s arm; I didn’t want to be seen, but 
she stopped and saw me and spoketo me. She is as good a woman 
as there is under heaven ; she was able to think even at that mo- 
ment about saving a wretch like me. She was indeed. Saving 
me!’ he laughed. 

Paulina did not pay much heed to this part of the story. She 
was thinking of other things. 

‘ Where have they gone?’ she asked, making a movement as 
though she were about to rush out wildly in pursuit of them. ° 
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‘ They have gone off by train to Sir Wilberforce’s house some” 
where far down in the country; a hundred miles off I am told. 
They are actually gone; I thought it would not be worth while 
coming to you until I could give you the news all complete.’ 

‘ When did you know of this?’ 

‘About the train? oh, well, I asked some one in the church, 
and then I went to the railway station and saw that they did actu- 
ally go off—so that I might bring you al! the news.’ 

*I don’t mean about the train,’ she said ; ‘ I mean when did you 
hear that they were going to be married to-day ?’ 

‘ Oh, I heard it last evening ; on the best authority, as people 
say.’ 

‘ Before you came here to me?’ 

‘Yes; oh, yes; certainly. As it happened, just before I came 
here to you.’ 

‘ And you kept this a secret from me?’ 

‘Why, yes. I thought it best. You might be going to the 
church perhaps and making a disturbance and bringing yourself into 
trouble. Besides, don’t you see if he is your husband, you have him 
completely at your mercy now, seeing that he has actually married 
this woman. I wouldn't spare him, if I was you. He does not 
deserve it, if your story is true ; and of course it is true, is it not?’ 

He spoke in such a tone as to make it perfectly plain that he 
knew her story to be false. 

‘You wretch!’ she exclaimed. ‘ You coward!’ and she heaped 
other opprobrious names upon him. ‘ You have been deceiving me 
all this time. You were pretending to be my friend, and you were 
my enemy. You were a spy for them—that’s what you were.’ 

‘Not at all,’ he answered composedly. ‘ You will find, perhaps, 
that I have been your best friend. I have saved you from putting 
yourself in the way of being sent to the treadmill. If you had put 
yourself in their power one bit, they would have come down on you, 
don’t you see? Besides, you know, what would be the good of it? 
You see they didn’t care twopence for anything you said; they 
didn’t believe your story for halfa minute. They were sharper than 
I; I was taken in fora while. Of course they knew all about it, 
and I didn’t. But I found you out lately. You’ve made a bad 
business of it, Mrs. Vanthorpe ; and you ought to be greatly obliged 
to me for preventing you from making it still worse. But I don’t 
know yet what Sir Wilberforce may be inclined to do; and I think, 
if I were you, I wouldn’t be found here any longer.’ 

‘You were in the business as well as I,’ she screamed, turning 
on him a face white with passion. ‘ You coward and sneak! You 
helped me; you set me on; you put things into my head; you 
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knew as well as I did that the whole thing was only a dodge to 
prevent him from getting married to her; and you went into the 
plot with all your heart. If I suffer, you shall suffer too.’ 

‘No,’ Charlton said, with a grim distortion of the lips which was 
too painful to be called a smile; ‘I am safe enough. They can’t 
touch me.’ 

“You coward!’ she exclaimed. ‘I suppose you have given king’s 
evidence, or whatever they call it. You are safe? Oh, it is like 
you |, Lord, what a fool I was! I might have seen it in your face. 
A coward like that couldn’t even be true to his pal.’ 

‘I haven’t given any evidence to anyone,’ he said. ‘I didn’t 
mean that I was safe in that way. If you like to go and give 
king’s evidence, as you call it, and try to get off, I think it wouldn’t 
be half a bad thing. You may say, if you like, that I was a party 
to the whole plot. So I was; I don’t deny it; I shan’t find any 
fault with you if you go before any magistrate and tell the story 
from first to last.’ 

Charlton expected with almost every word he spoke that she 
would actually make a furious assault upon him, and, what with her 
strength and her desperation and his physical weakness, he did 
not believe his life would be safe in her hands. But somehow the 
crisis was too great for any mere burst of personal fury to satisfy 
Paulina. Her passion was not equal to any adequate expression 
of her wrongs, her complete discomfiture, her betrayal, her utter 
failure. She threw her arms once wildly about almost as one does 
who suddenly falls into deep water ; and then she sat in a chair, and 
leant her elbows on the table, and covered her face with her large 
white hands. Suddenly she looked up and waved one of her hands 
at him ; an imperious gesture as if she were pushing him from her ; 
and she said in a hoarse voice : 

‘Get away, man! Get right away out of this! I don’t want to 
be seen in this state by a fellow like you. Get away, I tell you, 
or it will be worse for you! Get away!’ 

Then she put her head down again and did not look up until 
she knew that he was gone. He went without saying a word, and 
he was never seen by her again. 

As soon as he had gone she gave full way to one of those tropi- 
eal bursts of furious passion in which she seldom indulged except 
when alone. She knew quite well that the indulgence was neces- 
sary to her getting any such self-control again as would enable her 
to think over her situation with any tolerable degree of cool 
judgment. At last the tempest racked itself out, and she found, 
when she came to think things over, that her one predominant 
desire was for revenge upon Robert Charlton, She could forgive 
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everybody now but him. She even began to persuade herself that 
she owed something, after all, to that good sweet Gabrielle, and 
to be sorry that she had ever done a thing to harm the kind dear 
creature. She wrought herself at length into a mood of very sweet 
penitence, and out of sheer goodness convinced herself that she 
was bound to minister to her own revenge. She dressed herself 
anew and with much care. She had had a light silk dress on; 
she now arrayed herself in solemn black velvet with white lace 
collar and hardly any ornaments—a kind of ‘mourning bride” or 
‘fair penitent’ sort of garb. Paulina remembered having seen in 
her early days some stately tragedy queen arrayed in such a style 
when she appeared in some scene which was intended to illustrate 
the dignity of complete repentance and self-surrender. She put 
on a heavy black veil which was to shroud her face until the mo- 
ment should come for lifting it and allowing someone to see that 
the self-denounced offender was not altogether without charm. 
Paulina had been in the days of her youth a barmaid in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of Bow Street, and like most young: 
women thus circumstanced she had a familiar knowledge of the 
ways and the business hours of the London police courts. ‘She 
knew that her present residence was actually within the jurisdic« 
tion of Bow Street. So when all her make-up was satisfactorily 
concluded she sent for a cab—a heavy four-wheeler, because, al- 
though she hated that kind of conveyance, yet. she felt that’ the- 
sprightly hansom was quite unsuited to the business of repentance 
and self-denunciation. She drove to Bow Street, had an interview 
with the sitting magistrate, accused herself of being a party toa 
conspiracy, told him the full details, and gave the name -of the 
Surrey-side lodging-house keeper and that of Robert:Charlton ‘as 
her accomplices and fellow-conspirators. The story at first seemed 
incredible and absurd, and Paulina’s manner filled the magistrate 
with the conviction that he had to do with a lunatic. Her tragic: 
air was something tremendous. She demanded to be conducted 
forthwith to a dungeon ; only stipulating that her accomplice and 
betrayer, as she called Robert Charlton, should be conducted, for 
his part, to a similar lodging. 

‘Worthy magistrate,’ the fair penitent exclaimed, ‘look on 
me! Iam not mad. Do not think it. I ama child of misfor- 
tune, and I have fallen into the hands of plotters, and I have been 
induced to join in a wicked plot against one who was all kindness 
tome. Scorn me; I deserve it all; but do not refuse to believe 
my story. Hasten and let the innocent be saved before it is too 
late. Iam not mad; no, by Heaven, I am not mad!’ 

‘She sank into a chair and felt this was a scene worthy of a 
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heroine. The magistrate sent for Sir Wilberforce Fielding and 
Major Leven, and having talked with them, came to the conclusion, 
that Paulina was not mad and that there was something in her 


story. 


CuartER XXXVIII. 


‘ONE MINDED LIKE THE WEATHER, MOST UNQUIETLY.’ 


EVENING was setting in as Robert Charlton returned to Boling- 
broke Place. A change had come over the day; there was some- 
thing strange and ominous in the atmosphere and in the sky. 
Heavy yellow clouds showing as if charged with thunder were 
coming together slowly and settling along the horizon. An 
uncanny light gleamed from beneath their edges. The air was 
thick ; there seemed a kind of yellow fog abroad; only it was not 
like the familiar visitation of our November days, rather it resem- 
bled the golden haze of the Campagna or Thrasymene. A storm 
of some sort appeared about to burst in thunder and rain, and yet it 
did not come; it exhaled, one might have thought, in the curious 
yellow haze and was dissipated unwholesomely abroad. People 
passing along the streets sometimes stopped and looked up amazed 
at the unusual appearance of the sky and the clouds; it must be 
something very unusual that can attract the ordinary Londoner to 
look up at the sky. A cab-horse down, or a man having his boots 
blacked, or a woman raising a window, will attract him fast enough, 
and indeed will hold him from the pursuit of his journey as Punch 
and Judy hold an errand-boy. But there must be something 
wonderful going on in the sky before it will strike him as calling 
for observation. This evening people did stop to look up at the 
sky, and they then usually looked down hastily at the pavement, 
expecting to see it flecked with great raindrops; and forthwith 
glanced up at the sky again as if seeking there for explanation of 
something that puzzled them. Some hurried on as if to escape 
from the expected downpour: and then after a moment or two, 
seeing that no downpour appeared to be coming, slackened their 
pace and looked as if they had not expected anything in particular. 
As Robert Charlton turned down Bolingbroke Place its aspect was 
very peculiar, for its narrowness allowed it to be completely 
canopied by one of the thick yellow clouds. Chariton walked up 
to the door under this strange unwholesome ill-omened roof of 
cloud. He looked up once or twice and hastily looked down 
again, as if he did not like the sight. 

He opened the door with his latch-key and wént in. Before 
the door of what were Fielding’s rooms he stopped for a moment 
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and listened. All was silence. He tried the door. It was 
unlocked as usual. He opened it and looked in. The rooms 
were evidently unoccupied still. If Lefussis meant to have them, 
he had not made any way in their occupation yet. All the things 
that Fielding owned were gone, and the rooms were reduced to their 
ordinary London lodging condition. Charlton stood for a moment 
thinking how badly things had gone with him since first he used 
to enter those rooms, how happily all had turned out for Fielding ; 
and how miserably for him. He saw everything now in cold clear 
light; he had no more illusions about himself or anyone else. 
He now saw Fielding only as kind, generous, and manly; his own 
ignoble jealousies about Janet appeared to him exactly what they 
might have appeared to any impartial observer. He saw that every 
evil that had come on him had come by his own fault, by his own 
direct action and invocation. He had persistently turned kindness 
into unkindness and interpreted good as evil. He had allowed 
himself to be possessed of devils. He had invited them, and they 
came at last. Yet he did not feel exactly repentant. He had 
only a dull pervading sensation that everything had gone wrong, 
and that he was the cause of it all; that he had himself to blame. 
But he had not the moral energy to blame himself in the healthy 
way of one who is resolved that if he has done harm he will try to 
atone for it, and that if he has fallen he will try to get up again. 
He had, indeed, a vague sense of satisfaction in having completely 
thwarted Paulina, and thus done some service, however small, to 
Gabrielle ; and there was just enough of a better soul left in him 
to make him feel a certain satisfaction in the thought that 
Gabrielle would never know it was he who had done this much 
good. He was proud, that is to say, that his attempt to do her a ser- 
vice was wholly unrecognised and unrewarded. But he had no true 
repentant purpose. He had no thought of the one only way by which 
he could have made his repentance of some account to others—by 
trying to redeem his life and retrieve himself, and win back the 
affection and confidence of his wife and make her happy. His 
nature had not the moral fibre for this. It was too limp and 
nerveless. All he felt was that he was good for nothing any more, 

So he closed the door of the room again, and he dragged: 
heavily up the stairs. Through each window as he mounted the 
yellow atmosphere showed itself with what seemed to him a bale- 
ful glare. As he rose somewhat high he came to a landing 
with a window from which he could just see the tops of two trees 
far away somewhere; he could see them against the sky and no- 
thing else. His mind went back to a time when he lived with his 
father and mother in a small London room very high up, and from 
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the window of which he could just see the tips of two trees that 
seemed to him then to be growing in the land of romance and of 
youth, and of the strange sweet adventures which fanciful boyhood 
expects vaguely for its own days of manhood. He used to think 
wonderingly of what was on the other side of those trees and how 
they could be reached, and whether he should reach them, and 
what exquisite experiences of love and struggle and strictly ro- 
mantic, heroic suffering and of final success he should have when 
he got there. The odd idea struck him that perhaps these were 
the same two trees now seen from another point of view. ‘I have 
got to the other side now indeed,’ Charlton thought as he turned 
away ; ‘and this is what I have come to. This is the other side. 
This is the end.’ 

He went into his room and sat down and fell into a kind of 
half-torpid reverie. After a while—he did not know how long it 
was—he was startled by a knock at the door. The idea of his 
having further communication with the outer world seemed un- 
natural to him. He got up slowly and let in Mr. Lefussis, 

The face of Lefussis was beaming with joy. 

_ I saw you at the church to-day, Charlton,’ he said. ‘I didn’t 
see your wife, by the way. She isn’t unwell, I hope?’ 

‘No,’ Charlton answered ; ‘she isn’t unwell.’ 

‘ Was she there?’ 

‘She is staying with her aunt; her aunt is Mrs. Bramble— 
a servant at the house of the lady who was married to-day; a 
housekeeper ; that’s the same as a servant, isn’t it? I dare say 
my wife has told you of it often enough. She is not very good 
at keeping secrets.’ The coming of Lefussis seemed to have sent 
Charlton into all the old ignoble realisms, the petulances and jea- 
lousies, and the rest. 

‘If it were a secret,’ the chivalric Lefussis declared,‘I am 
convinced Mrs. Charlton could be relied upon to keep it locked in 
her breast against the tortures of all the tyrants in the world. 
But I honour her for not thinking it necessary to make any secret 
of the highly respectable and responsible position occupied by her 
aunt in the household of a most charming and a most distinguished 
lady. At the same time, Charlton, I think it right to observe 
that your wife never said anything to me on the subject that I 
can recollect. She doubtless did not think it necessary.’ 

* Very well,’ Charlton said listlessly. 

‘Was it not a touching sight to-day?’ Lefussis went on. 
‘How charming she looked! How sweet and modest! And what 
a noble fellow he is! They have the good wishes of all who know 
them. May I say, Charlton, my good friend, without seeming to 
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soar too much into the rhetorical, that the good wishes of all who 
know them follow them into their new life as the plaudits of the 
delighted audience follow into his retirement for the night the 
great actor who has given them so much pleasure ?” 

‘That would not have been bad for a speech at a wedding 
breakfast,’ Charlton grimly observed. ‘Was it prepared with 
any such view ?’ 

‘ The same cynic as ever!’ Lefussis said with eyes of beaming 
good nature. ‘Still the same! Even the nuptials of the beautiful 
and the brave don’t win him fora moment away into more genial 
words! But I don’t mind, Charlton; I know it is only words with 
you, this little cynicism; I know what a substratum of kindly 
feeling is beneath all that rugged surface. Yes, yes; the man 
who has the adoration of that dear little wife of yours must have 
some right to it. Well, well, I was glad to see you there to-day; 
though I hadn’t any opportunity of getting near you. If I had 
been near you, I should have asked if you had ever heard anything 
more of that odd vulgar woman who made these absurd charges 
against our dear friend Clarkson Fielding? Has she absconded ?’ 

‘I know nothing about her, now.’ 

‘No, no, of course you wouldn’t know anything about her 
yourself; but I thought you might have heard perhaps. It is an 
odd thing that from the first moment I saw that woman I set her 
down as a liar of the first magnitude. I hope Fielding will have 
the firmness to prosecute her to the utmost extent of the law’s 
rigour. I told him so more than once. It isn’t any personal 
affair of his; if it were I should be for mercy as well as any other ; 
but it is a public duty; it is for the public safety. Think how 
that woman got taken up as a sort of leader of a movement here ; 
and think of the harm that may be brought on any good and great 
cause by such a creature. No, no; the utmost rigour of the law 
ought to be administered to her—to her and her accomplices, who- 
ever they may be. You agree with me, Charlton, my good friend ? ’ 

‘If I were an accomplice of hers,’ Charlton said, ‘ I should take 
care to get outside the reach of justice.’ 

* Quite so; yes; you think the case so clearagainst her? You 
are right, Charlton; quite right. Well, to pass to other topics- 
Do you observe, Charlton, that I am somewhat in good spirits to- 
day, more than usual ?’ 

‘You do seem to me to be very happy,’ Charlton said, looking 
at him curiously. ‘ You seem out of place in this dismal old room.’ 

‘Dismal? Oh, come, dismal ?—“ stone walls do not a prison 
make,” you know; when Mrs. Charlton is here her presence gilds 
these—ah, ah !—spaces, let us say. But I am somewhat radiant. 
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First, I am delighted at the auspicious marriage of our two dear 
friends ; and in the next instance I have some good news of my 
own.” 

Charlton, with one hand screening his eyes, looked up at him 
with a certain melancholy curiosity. The gaunt figure of Lefussis 
had in it ordinarily something that roused in Robert Charlton a 
sense of the ridiculous. He always looked with great contempt 
upon Lefussis, and did not give to his accounts of interviews with 
high officials any credit for even that basis of truth which they 
really possessed, and which the uncontrolled imagination of poor 
Lefussis piled up with the very palaces and taj-mahals of political 
responsibility. It is not difficult for a pushing self-conceited 
person in London who is always busy in the political crowd to get to 
an occasional interview with some great official ; and when Lefussis 
was admitted to speech of a secretary of state he took the civil 
commonplaces of bored officialism for private and confidential 
communication. Charlton did not believe in his good news now. 
His melancholy curiosity was only for the poor creature who al- 
lowed himself to be gulled with vain imaginings. 

‘Yes,’ Lefussis said; ‘congratulate me, Charlton; I have 
got an appointment. At last; at last.’ 

‘Indeed? That is, you have been promised an appointment, 
don’t you mean?’ 

‘No, no; more than that. Quite different, my dear friend. 
T have had private assurance that the place is at my disposal. 
Just the very thing I should have wished for; hoc erat in votis, 
Charlton! The place of assistant-deputy administrator of the 
St. Xavier’s Settlements, where my dear friend Victor Heron was 
administrator once. I had the news to-day in confidence from 
Sir Wilberforce Fielding himself.’ 

Charlton now began to be really surprised. This was some- 
thing like substance. 

‘Yes indeed. The fact is, it was he who took the thing in 
hand; inspired, I need hardly say, by my dear friends Clarkson and 
Gabrielle Fielding. He has ever so many powerful friends, and he 
doesn’t do anything in politics himself and never asks a favour, so 
of course when he said a word for an old colonial servant like my- 
self who was unjustly treated by a former government, the thing 
was done. Yes; I am to go out almost immediately. A splendid 
thing, Charlton ; salary and emoluments come to quite five hundred 
a year. Five hundred a year, Charlton; think of that. Why, my 
dear fellow, I am not ashamed to say that for years back I have 
seldom been in a position to expend much more than fifty pounds 
a year,’ 
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There was a twinkle of moisture in the eyes of Lefussis. He 
turned away for a moment. Then he resumed his former posi- 
tion. 

‘Well, that’s the good news, Charlton,’ he said; ‘and I was 
anxious to tell you first thing. I knew I could count on your 
congratulations. Weare old friends ; and I may say we have tasted 
of the cup of adversity together. Isay we have tasted of it, because 
I am well assured that for you there is prosperity in store. You 
are young; you have energy; you have talents, sir—great artistic 
talents ; and you have friends who will stand by you until you can 
stand up for yourself. Your course, Charlton, is clear.’ 

‘So it is,’ Charlton said. ‘ My course is clear.’ 

‘I am delighted to hear you say so.’ Lefussis was not a par- 
ticularly observant person, and he followed Charlton’s words with- 
out noticing the manner in which they were spoken. ‘I knew it 
of course, but I am glad to be made sure. Thank Heaven, then, 
we are allin a fair way. And so we are all leaving this old place! 
It will know us no more, Charlton. Fielding is gone; and I am 
going ; and you will go next. Well, I hope three good fellows 
will come in our places and be prosperous too in theirturn. Good 
evening, Charlton, my dear friend. You will give my compliments 
to your wife, won’t you?’ 

‘When I see her,’ Charlton said. 

‘I may look in upon you to-morrow morning as I pass,’ Lefussis 
said, ‘if I have any further news.’ 

‘IT am going to be locked in and very busy all to-morrow,’ Charlton 
answered without looking up. 

‘Oh, indeed? very good; to-morrow evening then, perhaps, 
somewhere about this hour.’ 

‘If you knock about this hour to-morrow evening,’ said Charlton, 
‘and I hear you, I'll open the door and shall be glad to see you. 
I can promise you that much.’ 

‘Oh, I’ll make you hear me fast enough.’ 

‘You may have to knock loudly.’ 

‘ Why so, my dear friend ? are you likely to be asleep ? ’ Lefussis 
asked, turning back as he was about to leave the room, and for the 
first time looking at Charlton with a certain surprise or curiosity. 

‘I may be asleep,’ Charlton said; ‘ very likely.’ 

‘Then why should I disturb you, my dear friend ?’ 

‘You will not disturb me.’ 

Lefussisstopped for amoment uncertain ; but Charlton had buried 
hishead in his work again and did not appear inclined to carryon any 
more conversation. Lefussis was not a very keen observer of men. 
He studied the affairs of continents and of nations only. But he was 
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dimly conscious of something odd in the manner of Charlton which 
impressed him with a certain uncomfortable sensation, and which 
he was able to recall very vividly afterwards. For the moment, 
however, he paid no further attention to it. He asked Charlton if 
he had noticed the strange look of the evening, and he predicted a 
storm, then he said good night and went to his own room, to sit 
there alone and meditate for hours on the bright future which he 
saw at length expanding before him and which was to repay him 
for so many years of hope deferred. 

When Lefussis had gone, Charlton sat for some time thinking. 
Then he got up and began carefully to put things in order as if he 
were preparing the place for some new tenant. He kept going in 
and out of the two rooms incessantly, arranging every article of 
dress or furniture in its proper place. Once it so happened that 
in his arrangements he brought a cloak which Janet had left behind 
her out of the bedroom and put it for the time on a chair in the 
sitting-room. He forgot it there apparently, and it was allowed 
to rest on the chair while he went on with his self-appointed 
labour. He had now a lamp lighted in each room; but the lamps 
were not fully turned on, and the light was dim. Once as he 
_ came out of the bedroom, his eyes fell upon the chair with the 
cloak on it; and his surprised imagination filled the cloak with the 
familiar form, and for the moment he actually thought that Janet 
herself was there. He gave a shrill cry, like that of a restless 
sleeper, and called ‘Janet, Janet!’ and then the empty cloak be- 
came an empty cloak again, and he took it up and threw it aside 
with a growl of contempt for his outbreak of imagination. When 
he had got everything into such order as seemed to him fitting, he 
went into the bedroom, locked the door, carefully closed the win- 
dows, and covered over their crevices with table-covers and such-like 
articles ; and stuffed the chimney with old garments, and stopped 
up the keyholes. 


CuHaPTreR XXXIX. 


THE NIGHT OF STORM. 


Tue storm broke at last on London; and broke in fury. So 
fierce a storm had not been felt in the Metropolis for many a 
year. It was more like some tornado in the tropics than an out- 
burst of bad weather in moderate London. It came first with a 
fierce downpour of rain which swept over the streets like the rush 
of a great.stream bursting its bounds ; and there was fierce light- 
ning and a wind that made steeples rock, and seemed as if it meant 
to. uproot the trees in the quiet Parks wholly unused to such 
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ionate vehemence. When the rain ceased the wind only grew 
still more fierce and furious. It was about ten o’clock when the 
rain set in, and by eleven the hurricane was blowing. It soon swept 
the streets well nigh clear of passengers. Those who had to fare 
home in despite of it found themselves blown round corners and 
glad to cling to lamp-posts, even though these supporters shook 
and creaked and rattled in the blast. The crossing of a bridge 
was a formidable piece of work even for a stout man. Here and 
there a little party would be seen returning southward from one of 
the theatres, two men and a woman perhaps, and their efforts to 
get across one of the bridges seemed like the enterprise of Bruce’s 
everlasting spider, so often were they beaten back and so sturdily 
and good-humouredly did they try the attempt again. The men 
put the woman between them, and with her clinging to each they 
boldly breasted the gale. They were driven back, and they were 
compelled to twirl round, to turn sideways, edgeways, any way to 
get out of the full force of the wind. Then they made a rush 
when there was a little lull and got a certain way, and so, no doubt, 
at last accomplished the passage with much laughter and screaming 
and rustling of skirts and wild clutching of hats. The boats and 
barges under the bridges were torn from their moorings and dashed 
against each other with creaking and groaning that sounded 
sometimes like the agony of human beings drowning in some 
darksome pool. There was a high tide, too, to make matters 
worse, and on the low-lying south side the water flooded many of 
the houses and drove the inmates into the howling and rain-scourged 
streets for shelter. 

In many houses that were not at all shaky or in danger people 
sat up half the night watching and shivering and not knowing 
what to do—afraid to remain indoors and not liking to trust 
themselves to the wet and windy streets, with, afterall, perhaps, no 
real peril to their roofs to warrant any precipitation. These were, 
however, only the nervous few. People in general only thought of 
the storm as having a possible danger for other persons, perhaps 
even in other towns, or out at sea, but did not think it had any 
particular application to themselves. Perhaps the only serious 
danger was for old and unsteady houses that stood alone or at the 
end of a row or at a corner, and against which therefore the wind 
was free-to blow with all its strength. There was not a great deal 
of harm done. Here and there a house or part of a house fell in, 
and then there was wild consternation all through that quarter, 
and report ran that half London was being blown down, and people 
swarmed into the streets until the moment of alarm passed away 
and they one-by one crept under cover again. The storm had at 
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least given good warning, and there was time for those to get away 
who feared that their roofs would not hold up over their heads. 
There were crash and noise enough everywhere to keep alarm alive 
and prevent people from being taken unawares. 

Slates and bricks and chimney-pots were falling here and there ; 
many an old sign-post which had swung for generations uninjured 
came clattering to the ground. In dull old out-of-the-way streets 
there were ancient public-houses with signs bearing names which 
carried one back a generation or two in the history of popular hero- 
worship; where the ‘Admiral Rodney’ or the ‘ Sidney Smith’ or 
the ‘ Regent’s Arms’ emblazoned on a swinging board told of a 
steady-going business that did not trouble itself about new ways 
and new heroes. In many such places the old signs came tumbling 
down, and were never put up again. They might have remained 
there for ever only for the storm; but when they actually did come 
down, the owners suddenly discovered that it was time to make a 
change and to move with the age. More than one ‘ Beaconsfield 
Arms’ and ‘ Cyprus House’ dates from that storm and the falls that 
‘it brought along with it. 

Janet Charlton was one of those whom the storm alarmed, 
although hardly for herself. She was well housed in Gabrielle’s 
little dwelling, and though the trees were blown about with much 
crash and disturbance, yet the possibility of anything happening to 
the house itself, beyond at most the fall of a chimney-pot, could 
hardly have occurred even to nervous and timorous Janet. But it 
had been a melancholy day with her. She was sincerely delighted 
at Gabrielle’s happiness: she would have gladdened at anything 
that gave her and Fielding any joy. But still the marriage and 
‘its surroundings could not but fill poor Janet’s heart with thoughts 
of her own marriage, her own disappointments, her own misery and 
loneliness, and she shed many a tear as she moped through the 
deserted rooms. They had a specially deserted air just now; for 
‘Mrs. Leven had sent at once and dismantled the memorial room, 
and had every relic of Albert Vanthorpe carried away from the 
place. All this gave such an appearance to a house as it might 
have when a dead body is borne out of it in its coffin. The 
dismantled room had a dismal fascination for poor Janet, who kept 
haunting it as sadly as a ghost might have done, and truly to as 
little purpose as ghosts usually have when frequenting drearily the 
houses of the living. When the sun faded out of the sky and 
the yellow ominous clouds began to cover up everything with a 
sulphurous pall, Janet began to think that the end of the world, or 
something very like it, must surely be at hand; and when at last 
‘the storm burst, it found her with shattered nerves all terror- 
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stricken anticipation and agony of fear. Mrs. Bramble was an 
early woman, and was somewhat displeased to see, as she passed 
Janet’s room, that the light was streaming from under the door. 
She knocked at the door and, without waiting for any answer, opened 
it and went in, and found Janet fully dressed and looking out of 
the window with uneasy eyes. This seemed to Mrs. Bramble 
highly irregular; and she always had a conviction that when 
the mistress of a house was absent, things ought then to go with a 
special regularity. Otherwise, she thought there would be a sort 
of defection of duty. 

Mrs. Bramble was not able to speak without a certain sharpness 
of tone when she saw Janet fully dressed at such an hour. 

‘Goodness gracious child! whatever are you doing there ? Why 
ain’t you in bed asleep? Don’t you know it’s past eleven ? ’ 

‘I can’t sleep, aunt; I don’t like to go to bed. Don’t you 
hear the storm how it rages among the trees ?’ 

‘I hear the wind sure enough ; and it’s dreadful ; but you and 
I can't stop it, Janet ; and it won’t do us any harm. This house 
wasn’t to be blown down, you may be sure of that.’ 

‘No; I wasn’t thinking of that, aunt; I was thinking——’ 

‘ Yes ;—what were you thinking of?’ 

‘I was thinking—of Robert. I wonder if any harm has 
happened to him ?’ 

‘Goodness, Janet! not a bit, you may be sure. What harm 
could happen to him? You don’t suppose the wind would blow him 
away, do you? You may set your mind at rest about him; nothing 
ever happens to that sort of man.’ 

‘I don’t know: I feel uneasy; I can’t tell why, but I am 
afraid something bad is happening to Robert.’ 

Mrs. Bramble grew impatient. 

‘Janet, you are too absurd. Why are you thinking about 
that man at all? I dare say he isn’t thinking about you.’ 

‘I don’t know,’ poor Janet said; ‘perhaps he isn’t; I can’t 
help that ; I am thinking about him. I am sure we shall hear 
some bad news of him soon. Why is there such a storm at such a 
time ? and why was the sky so yellow all the evening, aunt? it 
isn’t natural.’ 

Mrs. Bramble gave a little impatient laugh. 

‘My good girl, I ain’t anything of a weather-prophet, and I 
don’t know why the sky was yellow or why the storm came. I sup- 
pose Providence sends storms when it sees fit, and makes the sky 
any colour it likes. But I can tell you one thing for certain: the 
sky wasn’t yellow nor the storm didn’t come because of your 
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husband or anything about him. He ain’t of quite so much 
importance as all that, I can assure you.’ 

“I didn’t mean that,’ said Janet; ‘I only meant that’ when 
such strange things happen people get frightened:—women do, 
and they think perhaps something is happening to those they care 
about. _ Robert don’t deserve it of me; but I can’t help thinking 
of him to-night. Aunt, do you think I could go to him?’ 

‘Go to him? to-night ? at this hour of the night ?’ 

‘Yes, aunt; it is not so very late. If I could just go and 
make sure that he was well j 

* You silly goose! Of course you can’t go at this hour of the 
night. Who is to go with you? and how could you get in there 
if you did go? and how do you know he is there? How do you 
know what sort of a welcome you would get if you saw him ? ’ 

I don’t know ; I dare say he wouldn’t like it-——’ 

‘You may be sure he wouldn’t. Goto bed. There’s a good 
girl, and we'll talk it over in the morning.’ 

‘I suppose that is the best thing to do,’ Janet said de- - 
spondently. ‘Iam sorry for troubling you, aunt; but I got so 
full of strange fancies somehow.’ 

‘ Please, Janet, don’t tell me of any strange fancies at this time 
ef night.; I don’t want to be put,from my sleep. I have something 
to do to-morrow, and I can’t afford to lose my night’s rest.’ 

Janet plaintively acknowledged the practical justice of this 
appeal, and she learned from the increasing acerbity of her aunt’s 
tone of voice that it was time to bring the dialogue to aclose. Mrs. 
Bramble was a thoroughly kind and good woman, but she had very 
little sympathy with people’s fancies. She was an efficient woman, 
and much prided herself on her efficiency, and she was strongly of 
opinion that if people wanted to be of any use in the world they 
had better not.trouble themselves and their friends with such 
things as fancies. . 

Janet made no further remonstrances. But she did not go to 
bed or to sleep just then. She stood at the window and tried to 
peer into the wild night, and shuddered at every new roar of the 
wind and crash.of the trees, and endeavoured to make out in what 
direction lay Bolingbroke Place, and wondered if Robert was there, 
and if he was sorry that she was not with him. 
| UEhe wind certainly was blowing with peculiar ferocity and 
effeet! over, Bolingbroke Place. It will be remembered~ that 
Bolingbroke Place consisted of one row of tall old decaying houses, 
with a long wall in front of them and, another wall stopping up 
the thoroughfare at:the.end. Bolingbroke Place, was, in fact, only 
a lane oga court, with a row of houses for one side and a dead wall 
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for another.. The wall screened one of the drear old gardens of the 
institutions with which the region abounded, and now over this 
wall the wind was free to blow with all its might and main in the 
face of the row of houses. The house in which Charlton lived was 
the last-in the row, and had therefore an unprotected side as well 
as an unprotected front. It was always a shaky and decaying old 
structure. The reader will perhaps remember the shuddering sen- 
sation which came over Gabrielle the first time she turned into 
Bolingbroke Place and saw its grey and mournful old walls with 
the gaunt doorways and the crumbling steps. The wind now made 
wild work among the chimney-pots and in and out of the corridors 
and along the rattling window-sashes of the forlorn old building. 
One need not have been nervous to feel some alarm when with 
every fresh spasm of the storm the old house strained and shivered 
and creaked almost as much as a ship might in a mid-Atlantic gale, 
But the occupiers of the house were, for the most part, of the 
happy-go-lucky, or the unhappy-go-lucky, order, who did not 
trouble themselves much with thinking what was likely to come 
next, but waited indifferently and let things go their way. It 
did not appear as if the fierceness of the storm much troubled 
Robert Charlton. No sound came from his rooms after he had 
locked himself in. Nor did Mr. Lefussis at first pay much 
attention to the raging of the gale and the rattling of the window- 
panes and sashes. He had something else to think of. He was at 
once working and dreaming. He was making preparations for his 
new career, and he was indulging in the most delightful fancies as 
to its successes. His work of arranging and packing might have 
been easily done, only that when he had made any arrangement 
complete as he thought, he instantly found that it was all wrong 
and had to be gone over again. What with this constant work 
of doing and undoing and his delicious dreams of future success, 
fame, and happiness, the hours passed away quickly enough, and he 
had not much leisure to think of the storm that raged outside and 
indeed pervaded very palpably the howling corridors and the 
gusty chambers. In truth, Lefussis was not in Bolingbroke Place 
at all. He was away in soft islands amid languishing southern 
seas, where all manner of injustice had long been wrought on 
benign natives, and where he, Jasper Lefussis, had come to undo all 
the wrong and earn a monument more lasting than brass. 

One tremendous rush of the wind, greater and fiercer than any 
that had gone before startled Lefussis back to the substantial world 
of.present London. In all fierce gusts of wind in a city there are 
blended sounds that seem like cries of human agony and the crash 


of falling buildings, and Lefussis thought he heard some such sounds 
L2 
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now. Could any chimney or gables have fallen near him? It was 
a terribly ancient and shaky quarter, he knew, in which Bolingbroke 
Place stood, and Bolingbroke Place was about the shakiest of all, 
and the particular house which held Lefussis he might have assumed 
to be the most rickety tenement of the whole region. Still Lefussis 
was not thinking of that house; no one expects that anything is 
going to happen to the house he lives in. But when this 
tremendous roar of wind came, Lefussis felt the floor beneath him 
tremble and shake, and for a moment it occurred to him that the 
shock of an earthquake was passing over the place. But the loud 
harsh splitting crashing sound was too near to be the echo of any 
far-off convulsions; and suddenly Lefussis saw to his horror that 
the wall before him was distinctly parting in two just at its 
juncture with another wall. The first impression of humanity on 
seeing any entirely strange sight is to regard it as something 
quite in the ordinary course of things, and Lefussis must have 
gazed for a full second of time at the sundering wall before it 
occurred to him to think of the meaning of that portentous spectacle. 
Then he jumped to his feet and ran into the passage, crying out 
that the house was falling. He ran to the door of Charlton's 
room, and beat and kicked at it, and shouted to Charlton to get up, 
and he tried to drive in the door with might and main, and it was 
firmly locked inside and he could not force it open ; it seemed the 
one firm thing in all that tottering tenement. He found the 
passages now filled with excited people, dressed, half-dressed, hardly 
dressed at all, making for the stairs and the street as for bare life. 
Giving one fierce final useless kick at Charlton’s door, Lefussis ran 
downstairs too. Many of the rooms in the house were fortunately 
unoccupied ; and there were not many women or children there at 
any time. 

Bolingbroke Place lodgers were usually persons of somewhat 
ready and self-sufficing ways ; and they were quick to get out of any 
difficulty with very little notice. The old house kept heaving and 
cracking a good deal before it finally collapsed. Rafters and beams 
were heard to snap, and volumes of antique dust poured forth on 
every side. Ancient wainscotings groaned and creaked and at last 
broke up and sent affrighted rats seampering in whisking haste all 
over the crashing floors. The inmates had good warning therefore, 
and were some of them already out in the street, and some even in 
the square beyond, when the upper floors were heard to give way 
and to fall with a half-smothered crash like an avalanche whose voice 
is stifled in the new masses of snow which receive it in its descent. 
Everyone was safely out of the danger, except Robert Charlton. 
In the confusion not many thought of him; and when he was 
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thought of, people were not even certain whether he was in the 
house at the time; every one knew that he was out a great deal of 
nights lately ; and although Lefussis had seen him in the evening, 
yet it was well known that it was not until a much later hour 
that he usually went out. It seemed at first, therefore, highly pro- 
bable that he too had escaped the ruin. Lefussis was able to say 
that although he had risked his own life by waiting to give the 
alarm to Charlton, and although he had knocked and kicked and 
shouted with an energy that might have wakened the famous Seven 
Sleepers themselves, he had not received any answer nor heard the 
faintest sound of life stirring in Charlton’s room. So it was set 
down for the moment as certain that Charlton too had escaped, and 
that no one had been harmed by the sudden fall of the house. 
For the house was down ; the old tenement in Bolingbroke Place, 
where Gabrielle first met her lover, was a shapeless heap of unpic- 
turesque ruins. 

When the ruins came to be explored, it was found that Charlton 
had not escaped. But although his body was found buried beneath 
a mound of fallen masonry, it was not certain that he had died a 
victim to the accident. From a few evidences left behind him it 
was inferred by some that he had intended to kill himself that night 
with charcoal in the painless French fashion—-his temperament 
always shrank from pain; but it was not certain whether he had 
accomplished his purpose in his own way, or had been anticipated 
by the storm and the fall of the house. Lefussis was of opinion 
that Charlton had done the work, or at least was doing it, when he 
knocked and tried to save him ; and that he was then too stupefied 
to answer or else was actually dead. But he did not say much 
about this. It would be less painful for Janet and for others, he 
thought, if it were still possible to believe that Charlton was merely 
the victim of an accident ; and for once Lefussis knew how to hold 
his tongue. 

The death of Robert Charlton, it may be said at once, put a 
stop to any further proceedings in the matter of Paulina and her 
confession. Paulina was allowed to go her ways; nobody cared to 
punish her. She returned to the United States, and took to the 
stage in New Orleans. She was generally understood to have some 
romantic story, people did not precisely know what; but it was 
assumed to have something to do with a secret marriage, a con- 
spiracy, and the British aristocracy. There was a somewhat general 
impression that if she had her rights she would have been called 
Lady Paulina ; and indeed some persons among her acquaintance 
did address her by that title, and she did not reprehend them. 
Many biographies of her appeared in the Southern papers, the 
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particulars of which were for the most part inexact. A myste- 
rious halo of fame surrounded the Lady Paulina, and the Lady 
Paulina enjoyed it. P 
CuapTer XL. 
‘FAREWELL, YE LOVERS; THE SWEET DAY IS YOURS. 


WE may be allowed to turn back a few hours in the story. It 
is evening ; and Clarkson and Gabrielle Fielding are alone in the 
grounds around Sir Wilberforce’s house in the country. They 
had travelled down an easy run of a hundred miles or so, and found 
themselves now as far away from all associations of London as 
though they were in the heart of some far-off country. They had 
had all the singular beauty of the day during their journey ; they 
seemed to have travelled away even from the promises of storm 
which had been brooding over London and were to be fulfilled 
at last. It is needless to say that they were very happy. Perhaps 
there was a certain sense of security in their happiness which is not 
given even to all true lovers. Each had peculiarities of character 
which marked the one as a man, the other as a woman unlike 
others. Clarkson Fielding knew perfectly well that he had found 
in Gabrielle the one woman whom he could love and live with, 
whom he could recognise as his appointed companion for life ; and 
he knew that he would love her always as well as he knew that 
he would like sunshine and the summer always. To Gabriellé her 
love and her marriage came as a positive rescue from a life of 
which she was growing weary. A new life in the true sense was 
opening on her; a life of genuine deep love, and therefore, come 
what might, of happiness. The reality of the past seemed at its 
best but a dull dream and a mistake. Now for the first time she 
seemed to live and to have a motive for living. 

The new life could not have begun more delightfully than among 
those ancient quiet trees in the evening. Clarkson had not seen 
the place for years, and it gave him great pleasure to go over it 
with Gabrielle now and to tell her of the many associations he had 
with this room and that, this path among the woods or the other. 
He was not without a certain penitential feeling as he went over 
the house in which he had been so mutinous and discontented, and 
he told Gabrielle that there were many spots at which he felt in- 
clined to stop and, after the example of Dr. Johnson, stand bare- 
headed for penance. 

‘ The truth is I was a terribly mutinous young fool, Gabrielle. 
I didn’t like anything. Why I so hated the name of Clarkson 
then I can’t imagine. Now, when you call me Clarkson, it sounds 
like music, Gabrielle.’ 
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© Yes ; but I suppose that is different,’ Gabrielle said; and then 
she stopped, as if she had been saying something in her own praise. 

‘ Well, it is rather different, he said. ‘ And then, Gabrielle, 
think, after all, if I had not been so mutinous what might have 
happened. I should probably have never left my father’s house 
—I should never have gone knocking about the world: I should 
have been a good boy here at home with Wilberforce, and 
then——’ P 

‘Yes, and then?’ 

‘ Well, then I should probably never have gone to Bolingbroke 
Place ; and I might never have seen you.’ 

‘Oh, but I don’t think that would be possible,’ Gabrielle said 
quite earnestly. ‘I know we must have met somewhere; I 
don’t believe that things are left to chance like that.’ 

‘ Well, suppose we had met, in some drawing-room somewhere, 
in the regular way. You wouldn’t have felt the slightest interest 
in me ; I never should have known poor Philip Vanthorpe, and you 
would never have mistaken me for him; and I should have had 
nothing to tell you which could have interested you in the least ; 
and I should have been to you like any other young man.’ 

‘ At first perhaps; but not after.’ 

‘Oh, yes; there would only be the “at first;” for I should 
have had nothing to tell you which would have interested you and 
led on to any “at last.” You wouldn’t have sent for me to your 
house and thought I was a poor artist of some kind, and tried to 
do me a good turn, and won my heart in that way. No, I don’t 
mean that either, for I fell madly in love with you the moment I 
saw you on the steps at Bolingbroke Place. But you would never 
have given a second thought to me; and you would have fallen in 
love with someone else.’ 

‘No; that could never have been,’ Gabrielle said earnestly. 
‘If you and I had not met, I never should have cared for anyone 
on this earth. I should have led a lonely life, and gradually out- 
lived all my illusions, and found that I could not do much in the 
world to make life worth having, and perhaps taken to ritualism in 
the end from merely not knowing what else to do with myself. Or 
I might have talked a pessimism all of my own making, like 
Claudia Lemuel.’ 

‘I shall always celebrate as my birthday,’ Fielding said, ‘ the 
day I first met you on the steps at Bolingbroke Place.’ 

‘Do you know the exact day ?’ Gabrielle asked. 

‘Know it? Ishould think I did. Iam not likely to forget 
it. I have marked it down in white in the calendar of my life. 
Know the exact day? ~ Why, I began life on that day. I-will téll 
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you the date, Gabrielle, and you shall keep it as my birthday 
too.’ 

‘You need not tell me the day,’ Gabrielle said, blushing 
slightly. ‘I know it.’ 

*I love Bolingbroke Place, Fielding said,‘and yet I don’t 
/want to see it any more.’ 

‘Nor I. I never wished to see it after that last day when we 
saw her there. I only want it to live in my memory now as it 
once was. I said farewell to it that last day, hoping never to see 
it again.’ 

They indulged in a good deal of such speculation as they 
lounged under the trees. Do lovers newly married really talk 
much about their love? I am inclined to think they do not; that 
they are somewhat shy and timid in their new relationship; and 
that only by little occasional glimpses do they come upon the one 
great theme that occupies the heart of each. Gabrielle and 
Fielding did not talk a great deal about their love in direct words 
that evening ; they touched upon it, for the most part, by indirect 
allusion, by reference to this day and that, this event and that, 
which bore upon their fate. A certain tender reticence, perhaps, 
was most truly consistent with happiness like theirs and tempera- 
ments like theirs. Now and then some half-articulate, wholly 
irrepressible expression of emotion would testify to the reality of 
youth and the fervour of love; but in truth the things we feel 
most deeply seldom get spoken in this world. Besides, each 
knew what the other felt; words could not have made it more 
clear. : 
While they were loitering through Wilberforce’s woods and 
gardens, a telegram from Wilberforce himself was brought to 
Clarkson. It contained some important news. 

‘Need not think of going to New Orleans. Woman Vanthorpe 
has confessed her whole story a plot. Don’t trouble about this, 
and don’t come back. Time enough, only I thought you would 
like to know. Will write to-morrow.’ 

‘She became repentant,’ Gabrielle exclaimed. ‘I thought 
that would be so. I don’t think she had a bad heart, after all.’ 

Fielding did not say a word to disturb Gabrielle’s charitable 
belief. But he did not himself believe that the confession had 
been brought about by pure repentance. He thought it much 
more likely that some one who had been concerned in the plot 
with Paulina had proved untrustworthy or seemed likely to do so, 
and that Paulina had found it convenient, for some reason or 
other, to anticipate a revelation. It was, however, a great relief 
to him to think that there would be no necessity for him to begin 
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his married life by an expedition to New Orleans, and he readily 
undertook to promise to Gabrielle that so far as it was in his power 
he would endeavour to prevent any punishment from falling on 
Paulina. He was not by any means satisfied that to make such a 
promise was acting the part of a truly good citizen and a public- 
spirited man. He greatly doubted whether Solon or Socrates 
would have consented to such a leniency towards the wrongdoer ; 
but at the moment he thought a good deal more of the happiness 
of Gabrielle than of Solon or Socrates. 

‘Very good. We will leave her,’ Fielding said gravely, ‘ to 
the vengeance of Heaven, as they used to do in the old-fashioned 
dramas when it was time for the curtain to come down, and it was 
not thought cheerful to have anyone killed.’ 

‘Her own conscience,’ said Gabrielle emphatically, ‘ will be 
her sufficient punishment.’ 

‘Yes,’ Fielding answered. ‘I dare say; oh, yes—exactly.’ 

‘ Under such conditions of education and life,’ Gabrielle pleaded, 
‘we might have been all like her.’ 

‘ Well, no,’ he answered, ‘I think not. I think we should have 
been a little more true to our comrades, Gabrielle, you and I, even 
if we had been brought up in the slums.’ 

‘But you don’t know that she has not been true to anyone 
now. She has only accused herself.’ 

‘Ah, yes, quite true,’ Fielding said; and he dropped the 
subject. He would not at such a time communicate to Gabrielle 
the suspicions which were in his mind with regard to Paulina and 
her penitence. 

Among the many sources of satisfaction which they had in the 
conditions of their new life was the fact that they were not on the 
most cordial terms with Mrs. Leven, and that they were not there- 
fore supposed to render to her any manner of account concerning the 
life which they might resolve to lead. For the wisdom of the 
world and its respectabilities Clarkson and Gabrielle had marvel- 
lously little reverence, and they were quite resolved to live their 
own lives. But it was something of a relief to be free from the 
trouble of answering friendly remonstrances on the subject. As 
yet they had not any definite idea of what sort of life they were to 
lead or even where it was to be led; and they put aside the merely 
practical part of the subject. They were determined to have their 
holiday first to the very full of its enjoyment. 

The house stood well on the side of a hill, and on the side 
looking southward; the greater part of the woods and grounds 
were on the other side. As Gabrielle and Fielding now stood in 
front of the house, they could see over a vast extent of country 
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stretching away to the south. Below in the hollow, almost: as it 
seemed at the feet of the lovers, ran a brook that served as a boun- 
dary on that side to Wilberforce’s demesne. The lovers stood a 
moment in silence and enjoyed the quiet beauty of the scene, and 
allowed its influence to steal upon them and to become part of their 
sensations and of their happiness. The ripple of the stream itself 
seemed to blend in with their sensations and to become part of the 
delight of their lives and of* the dreams of their future. Sunset 
and a rippling stream will come up to the consciousness of this 
pair for ever after when they think of the opening of a happy 
married life. It will be inseparable from the thought, as a 
certain strain of music or the scent of a certain perfume is from 
many of our associations. For awhile they were silent. Gabrielle 
leaned upon his arm and they looked southward. 

After a while the attention of both became attracted by the 
strange appearance of the clouds that were piled up far away to 
the south. 

All over the sky except to the south and at this particular point, 
there was a peculiar clearness and brightness. The heavens were 
slightly purpling with the descent of evening, but there were 
hardly any clouds even at the west, where the sun would soon begin 
to sink. Only at the south, low down and forming a dense mass, 
were the yellow sulphurous-looking clouds. They were so piled 
up and pressed together that they looked like some solid material 
object; like one irregular mass of yellow hills breaking the horizon 
line. A traveller on some broad plain in other latitudes sometimes 
does thus see on the horizon a yellow mountain-range suddenly 
arise alone and awful; and is impressed with a shuddering sensa- 
tion, the sight is seemingly so unreal and yet is so real. At first, 
perhaps, he thinks he is but looking on a cloud-heap, and it is only 
after a while he feels convinced that it is a mountain-mass. As 
Gabrielle and Clarkson looked southward each was for a moment 
inclined to think that the tawny mass was a hill of some kind, so 
fixed and solid did it seem; and only after some few moments of 
steady gazing did it become certain that no solid body was there, 
but only a mass of sulphur-coloured clouds. There was scarcely 
any motion or change perceptible while they looked. The rack 
did not dislimb. Gabrielle and Fielding stood in silence for a 
while, the eyes of each fixed on the same spot in the sky. 

‘ How strange these masses of yellow clouds look! At the south, 
are they not ?’ Gabrielle said. 

* At the south? yes; they seem to be over London,’ Fielding 
answered. ‘They tell of a coming storm. I know that look in 
London very well; but it is uncommon in these latitudes. It 
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means a downright regular tropical sort of storm. We are out of 
it, Gabrielle; it is not coming our way. We have escaped from it. 
Come, is not that ominous for our future? So’lovely, so divine a 
morning for our marriage ; and then we get into the train and are 
carried away from the regions of the storm and brought safely down 
here. Anomen! Yes, an omen! I accept it.’ 

* But I hope there will be no harm done in London,’ Gabrielle 
said anxiously. ‘ Willit be a great storm really, I wonder? I hope 
no harm will come to anyone we know.’ 

.. It seemed strange to think of harm happening to anyone as 
they stood in that sheltered and beautiful place. Fielding watched 
with. absorbing interest the sudden look of anxiety on Gabrielle’s 
face. It seemed to him so characteristic of her singularly unselfish 
nature. In the midst of her own absolute happiness she must stop to 
think of the chances of others who were not so happy, or who might 
be in danger. ‘ Are there many such women?’ he asked himself 
as he looked into her eyes, ‘ or is there only one ; and if so, by what 
strange chance is she given to me ?’ 

‘It will be nothing’ he said, soothing her. ‘What is a storm 
in England? only a heavy shower of rain and a few chimney-pots 
blown down. I don’t even know that that mass of clouds is really 
over London ; only it is in the direction of London; and I thought 
somehow to-day as we came down that we seemed to be travelling 
out of the path of astorm. I confess I was selfish enough to be glad 
of it, Gabrielle: it looked so auspicious an omen. Let the storm 
come. Let it fall on Locksley Hall, as the egotistic lover says; he 
doesn’t care what comes of Locksley Hall once he is out of the place. 
Well, lovers are egotistic, disappointed or happy. I can’t help 
feeling something of the same kind. Let it fall on Bolingbroke 
Place, if it will; it won’t do much harm, I dare say.’ 

‘No; I suppose no great harm comes of a storm in England. 
Still the bare idea of anyone, perhaps who is alive and happy now, 
being harmed or killed by something that seems trifling to us here 
—well, the truth is I am too happy, and my only trouble now is 
because I know there are others not so happy; that there are sad 
hearts ; that there are eyes wet with tears of grief while mine, my 
friend—I can’t look up—are wet with tears of happiness.’ 

‘Let us sit down here for a moment,’ he said. 

There was a wooden seat near them and they sat down, and 
she leaned on him, and for a while they were silent. Then they 
began to talk again They talked of their plans and prospects and 
of the future and the past in low tones suited to the place and 
the hour and the conditions of their new life. They spoke of what 
was to be done with the money that Fielding would not accept and 
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Gabrielle would not keep, and had many ideas about the way in 
which some good might most surely be made to come of it. 
Gabrielle was resolved to do something—she did not exactly know 
what—to make Janet Charlton happy. Both remembered after- 
wards the curious fact that neither mentioned the name of Robert 
Charlton. In truth, both Gabrielle and Fielding had a conviction 
somehow that things were hopelessly wrong with Charlton, and 
each shrank from the intrusion of his name into the dreams 
and schemes of such an hour. They went over all the events of 
their past, according to the immemorial custom of lovers: the 
‘don’t you remember’ this day, that day, and the other; the 
times then met, the words they spoke, before either knew that the 
other loved ; and the rest of the sweet purposeless talk which all the 
world talks when it was young and in love. Let us leave them to 
their love and their happiness, with the evening song of the birds 
and the soft murmur of the trees, and the ripple of the water; 
with the future bright before them, and the past endeared: let us 
leave them there and go our several ways. 


(The End.) 





Ghe Homes and Haunts of the Ftalian Ports. 


XI. ALFIERI. 


‘In a word, you have formed for yourself a habit of mind such as 
it behoved you to have, in order to become the great poet that 
youare. But nil admirari is the motto of the true philosopher ; 
for what we admire is, for the most part, a delusion.’ Thus writes 
to his friend, Vittorio Alfieri, the Abbé Tommaso di Caluso, in a 
letter in which he discusses certain social and political theories of 
the former. Certainly nothing was further from Alfieri’s mind 
than the nil admirari. Burning admiration, and its complement, 
burning contempt—enthusiastic loves and unquenchable hatreds 
—possessed his soul from youth upwards; and we have in his Auto- 
biography a portrait of his own character limned with a firm- 
ness and truth such as few men have achieved in the painting of 
themselves. 

Vittorio Alfieri was born in the city of Asti, in Piedmont, on 
January 17, 1749, ‘ of noble, rich, and virtuous parents,’ to use his 
own words. His father was the Count Antonio Alfieri; his mother, 
Monica Maillard de Tournon, of a Savoyard family resident for 
some generations at Turin. When Count Antonio Alfieri married 
her she was, although still very young, the widow of the Marchese 
Cacherano, also of Asti, by whom she was the mother of three 
children, two girls and a boy. Count Alfieri was considerably past 
fifty at the period of ltis marriage, and he died in his sixtieth 
year, leaving two children—a daughter, named Giulia, and our 
poet, then an infant not a year old. His widow married again. 
Her third husband was the Cavaliere Giacinto Alfieri di Magliano, 
of the same family as the Counts Alfieri, but of a younger branch. 
This Cavaliere Giacinto was a man near her own age, of a hand- 
some person and excellent character. His stepson Vittorio speaks 
of him with constant esteem and affection, and his union with 
Count Alfieri’s widow was a perfectly happy and well-assorted 
one. 

If my readers should chance to be familiar with the name of 
Asti, it is probably in connection with a sweet effervescing wine, 
Asti spwmante, which is a favourite vintage in Italy, and which is 
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grown in the immediate neighbourhood of the town. Travellers 
who come through the Mont Cenis tunnel into Italy, and pursue 
their southward way from Turin towards Genoa, pass by the station 
of Asti. It lies in the midst of a highly cultivated district, inter- 
spersed with low hills, and within view of the magnificent chain 
of snowy Alps, with Mont Blanc supreme above all. Thecity now 
contains somewhat over thirty thousand inhabitants. At the time 
of Alfieri’s birth this number was, of course, much smaller—pro- 
bably not one-half of the present census. There is a fine Gothic 
cathedral in it, dating from the first half of the fourteenth century, 
and containing some interesting old frescoes. For the rest, the town 
possesses little of interest beyond the Palazzo Alfieri, where visitors 
go to look at the chamber in which our poet first saw the light, 
and a statue of him erected by his townsmen in 1862. 

Little Vittorio was far from being considered an infant prodigy. 
He had his naughty fits and his good fits, his lazy days and his in- 
dustrious days, like other little boys; and he professes to have but 
a dim and faint reminiscence of those first three or four years of 
his life, which he denominates ‘the stupid vegetation of infancy.’ 
But his Autobiography abundantly proves that those first years 
contained a great many emotions, impressions, and sentiments 
quite incompatible with a mere ‘stupid vegetation.’ When he 
was nearly seven years old his sister Giulia (his senior by nearly 
two years) was placed in a convent in Asti, to be educated. The 
parting from this sister—although at first he was permitted to visit 
her every day—was intensely painful to him. Nearly forty years 
afterwards in writing of it he says he well remembers the tears and 
grief which it cost him; and the same keenness of sensibility re- 
mained with him to the end of his days. His stepbrother and 
sisters—the children of the Marchese Cacherano, his mother’s first 
husband—were sent to school in Turin; and thus little Vittorio 
remained the only child at home, and was put under the care of 
a good priest called Don Ivaldi, to be taught reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, and, later, Latin enough to construe Cornelius 
Nepos and Pheedrus. 

The Autobiography gives several little anecdotes of Vittorio’s 
childhood, as illustrating the dominant traits of his nature. I 
will give one in his own words, merely compressing the original 
here and there, but altering nothing :— 

‘ Of all the punishments inflicted on me, the one which afflicted 
me beyond measure, and indeed to the point of making me ill—so 
that it was only given to me twice—was sending me to mass with 
my nightcap on my head.’ (It must be explained that this night- 
cap was a green silk net, of the form worn by Andalusian dandies, 
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as Alfieri subsequently observes, and therefore by no means an 
unbecoming headgear in itself.) ‘ The first time I was condemned 
to it (Ino longer remember for what offence) I was dragged by 
my tutor’s hand to the neighbouring church of the Carmine ; an un- 
frequented church where there were never as many as forty persons 
to be found assembled in its vast space. Nevertheless, so greatly 
did this punishment affect me, that for more than three months 
afterwards I continued irreproachable.... . I fancied that the 
eyes of everyone must necessarily be fixed upon my net, that I 
must look terribly disfigured in that guise, and that everybody 
must consider me a real malefactor, seeing me punished in so 
dreadful a manner. ... But the extraordinary effect produced 
on me by this punishment had highly delighted my parents and 
my tutor; so that at the least shadow of misbehaviour, being 
threatened with the abhorred net, I became tremblingly dutiful 
at once. However, having one fine day committed some unusual 
fault, and having told my mother a solemn lie to excuse it, I was 
once more sentenced to the net; and, what was more, it was 
decreed that, instead of the deserted church of the Carmine, I 
should be taken to San Martino, a long way from home, situated in 
the centre of the city, and much frequented about midday by a 
crowd of fashionable idlers. Oh, what misery I felt! I begged, I 
wept, I raved, all in vain! That night, which I really thought 
must be the last of my existence, not only did I not close my 
eyes, but I cannot remember in any subsequent sorrow having 
passed a more wretched one. At length the hour arrived; night- 
capped, sobbing, and crying, I was dragged by the arm by my 
master, and pushed from behind by a servant, and in this fashion 
we passed through two or three streets, where we met nobody. 
But no sooner did we approach the more thickly populated neigh- 
bourhood of the Piazza and church of San Martino than I imme- 
diately left off crying and screaming, and, letting myself be 
dragged, and walking quietly, and even quickly, close to the priest, 
Don Ivaldi, I hoped to pass unobserved, pressing myself close to 
his elbow, and half-hidden by the folds of his flowing ecclesiastical 
robe. I arrived at the crowded church, guided by the hand like a 
blind person; and indeed I shut my eyes at the door, and never 
opened them again until I had knelt down in my place for hear- 
ing mass; and even then I did not raise them sufficiently to dis- 
tinguish anyone. On going out I made myself blind again in 
the same way, and returned home with death in my heart, think- 
ing myself dishonoured for evermore. All that day I neither ate, 
nor spoke, nor studied, nor even wept; and in short, such was the 
grief and tension of my mind, that I fell ill for several days; and 
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from that time forward the punishment of the nightcap was never 
even mentioned in our house, so terrified was my affectionate 
mother by the despair I had exhibited. Andon my side for a long 
time to come I never told a lie; and who knows whether I may 
not owe it to that blessed nightcap that I have grown up to be one 
of the least untruthful men with whom I am acquainted ?’ 

On the death of his father, Vittorio had been placed under the 
legal guardianship, so far as the care of his property was con- 
cerned, of an uncle, his father’s younger brother, the Cavaliere 
Pellegrino Alfieri, a man of influence and consideration at the 
Court of Turin. When the boy was nine years old, this uncle 
caused him to be removed from his mother’s and stepfather’s roof 
to a college at Turin, called the Accademia, frequented by lads of 
good family. This Accademia was a sumptuous edifice, consisting 
of four sides, with an immense courtyard in the centre. Of these 
four sides two only were occupied by the scholars; the other two 
consisting of the Royal Theatre and the king’s muniment-room. 
The Court pages, to the number of twenty or twenty-five, were 
also lodged in an angle of the huge building on the first floor. 
Thus the boys who were sent to be educated at the Accademia 
were, oddly enough—and, as Alfieri says, badly enough—placed 
between a theatre which they were never permitted to enter, 
except four or five times during Carnival—the pages, who with 
their lounging Court service, their hunting parties and riding 
parties, appeared to the young scholars to be leading a life of 
enviable ease and diversion—and a number of rich foreign youths, 
English, Russians, and Germans principally, who formed a class 
apart in the academy, and were subjected to scarcely any super- 
vision, nor to any rule save that of returning to their rooms before 
midnight. Add to this, that all the masters and teachers were 
ecclesiastics, very ignorant of the world, and, in most cases, very 
ignorant of the subjects they professed to teach, and one has a 
curious picture of confusion and incongruous things and persons 
jumbled together, to the bewilderment of childish minds. 

Such was the ‘ home,’ such were the ‘ haunts’ of our poet during 
eight years. Of education, properly so called, he had none; of 
instruction very little, and that imperfectly imparted. He spoke 
habitually the rough and barbarous Piedmontese dialect, knew a 
little French most incorrectly, and was so ignorant of Italian—he, 
the future author of works which are counted among the classics 
of the Tuscan tongue—that when a stray volume of Ariosto fell in 
his way he boggled and stumbled and perplexed himself over it in 
the vain effort to comprehend the bare signification of the words! 
His health was bad, and he was subject to an eruption on the head 
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which, from its disgusting nature, caused him infinite suffering 
of mind—far more than discomfort of body. By way of polite 
accomplishments he had lessons in music, fencing, and dancing. 
The two former he learned but little of, principally, as he 
alleges, because those lessons came at an hour when he had only 
just risen from table, and was heavy and unable to fix his mind 
on the close parallel lines, with their mysterious black dots, or 
to follow deftly the rapid movements of the fencing-foil. But 
dancing he never learned, for two reasons: the first being that he 
abhorred ‘that puppet-like art,’ as he calls it; and the second 
that he detested the dancing master, a Frenchman, newly come 
from Paris. And here I will transcribe a passage from the auto- 
biography, because it reveals what was possibly the first root 
of an animosity and hatred which absolutely coloured his whole 
mind for the rest of his life :— 

‘Things went so far that after a few months I gave up the 
lessons altogether, and I have never been able to dance even half 
a minuet. The very word, indeed, has ever since made me laugh 
and shudder at the same time ;—which two effects have always 
subsequently been produced upon me by the French people and by 
all their doings, which are nothing else but a perpetual, and often 
very badly performed, minuet. I attribute, in great part, to that 
dancing master the unfavourable opinion (perhaps even a little too 
unfavourable) which has always remained at the bottom of my 
heart respecting the French nation ; notwithstanding that it pos- 
sesses some pleasing and desirable qualities.’ Anyone familiar 
with Alfieri’s writings, especially the Misogallo, can easily con- 
ceive the effort it cost him to make the latter not very large 
admission, and the stern clutch of the pen and set of the scornful 
mouth with which he magnanimously wrote it down! 

In 1763 Alfieri’s uncle and guardian, who had been sent as 
viceroy to the island of Sardinia, died in Cagliari. And by his 
death a great change was made in all the material circumstances 
of the boy’s life. According to the laws of Piedmont at that time 
minors were released @ statu pupillart at the age of fourteen 
years. That is to say, they ceased to be subject to the power of 
a guardian, properly so called, and passed under the lighter yoke 
of a curatore—a sort of trustee, whose business it was to see that 
they did not alienate their principal, whilst leaving them absolute 
masters of the income derived from it. And this state of things 
lasted until the minor was twenty years old; after which he was 
quite free. Thus at fourteen years of age Vittorio Alfieri found 
himself in the untrammelled possession of a handsome income 
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derived from his own patrimony, together with the not inconsider- 
able fortune of his uncle the viceroy, whose heir he was! It is 
scarcely necessary to say that he forthwith plunged into various 
extravagances more or less absurd. The wonder is that a boy 
brought up as he had been, utterly inexperienced and ignorant of 
the world outside the walls of his school, inclined by nature to 
lavishness, and endowed with a considerable dose of vanity, should 
not have made a worse use than he did of his intoxicating wealth 
and freedom. One of his first acts was to go to the riding school. 
He had long ardently desired to learn to ride, but had hitherto 
beer. refused permission to do so—he does not say why. Possibly 
the exercise may have been deemed too violent for him, for he 
was still a very delicate, weakly boy. However, it turned out that 
the riding was of great benefit to his health ; and he says that from 
the time of commencing it he began to grow tall and strong, and 
rapidly acquired vigour and robustness. He soon became an 
expert horseman, and retained to the end of his days a passion for 
horses. 

The years from sixteen to about nineteen were passed by our 
hero in a restless round of trivialities which made him despise 
himself, and never really satisfied a nature meant for higher 
things. There is something almost appalling in the picture he 
gives of a fiery spirit filled with genius and ambition, stifled in the 
exhausted atmosphere of a microscopic capital and a stagnant 
court. Not that Vittorio ever was, or would be, a courtier; but 
that all his relatives, connections, and friends lived and moved 
and had their being in the pompous trivialities of court employ- 
ment; and looked upon literature and art as mere vehicles (when 
properly employed) for the amusement and relaxation of the lords 
of the creation, who are well known (or were thought to be so in 
Turin once upon a time) to consist of gentlemen of long unble- 
mished descent and Catholic principles. I have used the words 
‘literature’ and ‘art’; but in truth at this period Vittorio was 
almost as ignorant of both as his noble compeers. Only he 
divined their existence, as a sunflower in a dark cellar might 
gropingly turn itself towards a chink to the eastward. 

In 1766 he obtained a commission in the provincial regiment 
of Asti—a species of militia, which made much lighter demands 
on his time and attention than would have been the case in other 
branches of the service. But even the slight amount of military 
duty he had to perform he soon found intolerably irksome. And 
in the course of that same year he sought and obtained leave 
of absence to make a journey to Rome and Naples. The per- 
mission of his military superiors by no means snfficed for this 
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purpose. At that time in the little kingdom of Piedmont 
the king, as Alfieri bluntly says, ‘interfered in every little 
matter.’ Especially were those who had the privilege or misfor- 
tune to be born noble subject to his majesty’s paternal supervision. 
Indeed, no member of that class, young or old, rich or poor, civil 
or military, could quit his dominions without the king’s personal 
permission asked and obtained. And the king (at this period 
Charles Emanuel the Third, a just ruler and a worthy man, 
according to his lights) was peculiarly averse to the idea of his 
nobles travelling in foreign parts. However, all obstacles were at 
length overcome, and Alfieri set forth on his Southward way in 
the company, and in a measure under the care, of an English 
Catholic priest, who was travelling with two pupils, a Fleming 
and a Dutchman. 

It is very strange to read the account Alfieri gives of this his 
first journey. Travelling was then, and continued to be for many 
years, a passion with him. And yet he was in the year 1766-7 
utterly incapable of enjoying those associations which make Italian 
travel so unique an experience to cultured minds. For example, at 
Milan, in the Ambrosian Library, when an autograph MS. of Pe- 
trarch’s was put into his hands, he says: ‘I threw it down, like a 
true barbarous Allobrogian, declaring that I cared nothing about 
it. But, in truth, at the bottom of my heart, I hada certain spite 
against Petrarch; because once, a year or two previously, when I was 
still at school, a Petrarch having chanced to fall into my hands, 
and I having opened it here and there, at the beginning, in the 
middle, and at the end, and having read, or rather spelled out, a 
few verses, I was unable to construe or understand the sense of a 
single passage. And upon this I had passed sentence on him, in 
chorus with the French and other ignorantly presumptuous per- 
sons, as a tiresome writer of cold conceits and affectations; and 
had thus worthily treated his most precious manuscript.’ But it 
is manifest here, as in many other passages of the autobiography, 
that Alfieri’s was not the calm self-sufficiency of stupid presump- 
tion, but the proud, irritable sensitiveness of a mind ashamed of 
its ignorance, and ashamed of being ashamed. 

The rest of the journey, through Piacenza, Parma, Modena, 
Bologna, to Florence, and thence to Rome and Naples, need not be 
dwelt upon. Everywhere Alfieri was restless, ill at ease, dissatis- 
fied with himself, unable to understand and appreciate the artistic 
treasures around him, and devoured by a noble discontent with 
the trivialities of fashionable society which there, as now and in 
other communities than Italian cities, made up the daily life. of a 
rich young man of rank. He was, indeed, shy and solitary to the 
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verge of savageness. Yet, despite his lamentable lack of educa- 
tion, it is clear that even then, as a mere boy of eighteen, he 
looked at many things with the seeing eyes of genius, which 
supplied his total want of experience. For instance, he says of 
King Ferdinand the Fourth of Naples, to whom he was presented : 
* Although he’ (the king) ‘ was but fifteen or sixteen years old, I 
observed his demeanour to be precisely similar to that of the three 
other sovereigns whom I had seen up to that time ; namely, my 
good King Charles Emanuel, an old man; the Duke of Modena; 
and the Grand Duke of Tuscany, Leopold, a mere youth. So that 
from that time forth I understood very well that all princes have 
but one face, and that all courts are but one antechamber.’ 

After some rather difficult negotiations at Turin he succeeded 
in obtaining an extension of his leave of absence, and permission 
to go to France and England. With the eager and restless ra- 
pidity which characterized his journeyings at this time, he pushed 
on night and day, looking neither to the right nor to the left, 
so to speak, until he reached Paris. It was on a morning of the 
middle of August, 1767, that he first entered that city, the object 
of his dreams and desires for some time past. Here is his own 
description of his first impression of it:—‘ It was a cloudy, cold, 
and rainy morning. I had just left the bright skies of Provence ; 
and I had never in my life seen such dirty fog—especially in the 
month of August. My entrance into Paris by the most wretched 
faubourg of Saint Marcel, and my progress through what seemed 
like a stinking, muddy sepulchre to St. Germain, where I was to 
put up, so oppressed my heart, that I do not remember in all my 
life to have felt a more painful impression from a cause so slight. 
After all my fatigues, my panting haste, my mad illusions of a 
heated fancy, to find myself plunged into a fetid sewer!’ 

The picture is not inviting. But it was probably scarcely 
overcharged ; fur we must remember that we are looking at the 
Paris of a century ago, and that Louis the Well-beloved was reign- 
ing over a devoted people. 

Alfieri was thoroughly disgusted with Paris, and admits that 
he did not attempt to mitigate his first impressions by looking at 
the other side of the medal. He determined to proceed at once to 
England ; but his anticipations of that country were considerably 
cooled by the great shock of his Parisian disappointment. And 
he says that he already began to appreciate Naples, Rome, Venice, 
and Florence better than he had done before his ultramontane 
travels. But before departing to cross the Channel, his Am- 
bassador offered to present him at the French Court in Versailles, 
and he accepted the offer, chiefly from curiosity. ‘I was pre- 
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sented,’ says he, ‘on New Year’s Day, 1768. Although I had been 
forewarned that the king did not speak to ordinary strangers, 
and although I certainly cared nothing about that privation, yet 
I found it hard to swallow the Jove-like manner of Louis the 
Fifteenth, who, having stared at the individual presented to him 
from head to foot, gave no indication of having received any im- 
pression whatsoever. . . But this negative kind of disdain troubled 
me no longer when I perceived that the king went about giving 
precisely similar looks to personages of much greater importance 
than I was. Having made a brief prayer between two prelates, of 
whom one, if I remember rightly, was a cardinal, the king betook 
himself towards the chapel, and between one door and another 
there advanced to meet him the Prévét des Marchands, chief 
officer of the Municipality of Paris, who stammered out the usual 
compliments for the New Year. The silent monarch replied to 
him by a movement of the head; and, turning to some of his 
courtiers who were following him, he asked what had become of 
the Echevins (Sheriffs), who, according to custom, accompany the 
Provost on such occasions. A voice issuing from the midst of 
the crowd of courtiers made answer jocosely, ‘ They have stuck in 
the mud ;’ whereupon all the Court laughed, and the king himself 
smiled, and passed onward to the mass which awaited him. In- 
constant Fortune so willed it that, in little more than twenty 
years afterwards, I saw in Paris, in the Hotel de Ville, another 
King Louis receive much more benignantly a very different sort of 
compliment made to him by another Provost, under the title of 
Maire, on the 17th of July, 1789; and that time it was the courtiers 
stuck in the mud on their way from Versailles to Paris. And I 
should, perhaps, thank God for having witnessed such a thing, were 
it not that I fear, and, alas! believe, that the influence of these 
mob-monarchs may be still more fatal for France and the world 
than that of the Capet Kings.’ 

In the middle of January, 1768, Alfieri arrived in England, 
disembarking at Dover. After his description of Paris one is 
prepared for no very flattering words about London from this 
beauty-loving, enthusiastic Italian poet in embryo. But, for the 
satisfaction of our national self-love, I must hasten to transcribe 
the passage in which he gives an account of his first impressions of 
this island:—‘ Quite as much as Paris had disgusted me did 
England, and especially London, please me at first sight. The 
streets, the inns, the horses, the women, the universal well-being 
and life and activity of this island, the cleanliness and comfort of 
the houses (although extremely small), the absence of beggars, the 
perennial movement of money and industry, distributed equally in 
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the provinces as in the capital—all these real and unique endow- 
ments of this fortunate and free country transported my soul at 
first sight. And in two other visits which I subsequently made to 
it I have never altered my opinion; so enormous is the difference 
between England and all the rest of Europe in these numerous 
branches of public felicity, resulting from a better government. 
And although I had not then studied the constitution which pro- 
duced such prosperity, yet I was able to observe and appreciate its 
divine effects.’ 

We are not accustomed to look back on the early part of the 
long reign of George III. as a period remarkable for civil liberty, 
social well-being, or national prosperity. And yet to the eyes of a 
foreigner imbued with a genuine love of rational freedom England, 
even in that pigtailed and pipeclayed stage of her development, 
appeared a paradise of liberty and civilization in comparison with 
the oppressed countries of the Continent. 

In London Alfieri was introduced into the most fashionable 
and aristocratic society of the day, and for a time frequented balls, 
routs, supper parties, and all the scenes of fashionable dissipation. 
But after about three months of this life he became intolerably 
weary of it. Indeed, at all times he found what is technically 
called ‘society’ to be as sounding brass and tinkling cymbals. 
And he then took an eccentric resolution: instead of acting the 
part of fine gentleman at these festivals, he determined to play 
coachman outside the doors! One of his intimates was a young 
gentleman of a noble Piedmontese family, and nephew to Prince 
Masserano, Spanish Ambassador at the Court of St. James’s. The 
young fellow was an Adonis in his way, and had no troublesome, 
ill-bred genius in his composition, to make him despise or mis- 
trust the all-sufficing pleasures of a fashionable life. Him, there- 
fore, did our Alfieri drive about London, hither and thither, late 
and early, to all the places of public and private entertainment 
frequented by the beau monde. He boasts a little of the skill he 
achieved as a whip, and of being able to hold his own even with 
the famous London coachmen. Many a time did he extricate 
himself from a crowd of vehicles waiting for the fine company at 
Ranelagh or the theatres, and came off with honour, and without 
damage to the carriage or the cattle. Surely this is as odd a kind 
of ‘haunt’ as ever tragic poet frequented! Fancy the tall, fair, 
handsome, well-born Vittorio Alfieri, the future author of the 
‘Antigone’ and the ‘Saul;’ the melancholy, moody, sensitive, 
enthusiastic genius, fighting and struggling, and swearing, and 
cutting in and out, amidst a mob of periwigged coachmen and 
powdered lackeys, and a mass of heavy splendid coaches, and a 
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clatter of stamping hoofs and rattling wheels; whilst the fine 
ladies in hoops and the fine gentlemen in their court suits, and 
with rapiers by their sides, crushed and elbowed each other in the 
alleys of Ranelagh or on the staircase of some grand mansion in the 
fashionable purlieus of St. James’s! 

On leaving’ England Alfieri passed a short time in Holland, 
where at the Hague he made the acquaintance of a man of culture 
and intelligence, in the person of Don José d’Acunha, the Portu- 
guese Minister. This gentleman, besides being the confidant of 
a love affair of Alfieri’s, was his counsellor on points of intellectual 
study and improvement. He urged him to read assiduously the 
great Italian poets and the most distinguished prose writers. 
He also made Alfieri a present of a copy of Machiavelli, which, 
however, was not read and studied until many years later. Still, 
d’Acunha must have fanned the smouldering fires of imagination 
in his young friend to some purpose; for upon Alfieri’s return to 
Turin, after two years of travel, he began to occupy a portion of 
his days in reading. At Geneva, on his way home, he had bought 
a trunkful of books—the works of Rousseau, Helvetius, Montes- 
quieu, and others; and these he began to study as soon as he was 
settled in his sister’s house at Turin. Rousseau did not attract 
him. Voltaire’s prose he found delightful, but his poetry tire- 
some ;—not a bad judgment for an uneducated lad of twenty! 
Montesquieu he read through twice with wonder, delight, and 
‘perhaps some little improvement.’ L’Esprit, Helvetius’s famous 
work, made a profound but painful impression on him. ‘ But,’ 
says Alfieri, ‘ the book of books for me, which made me pass hours 
of absolute rapture during that winter, was Plutarch’s Lives. 
Some of these, such as Timoleon, Cesar, Pelopidas, Brutus, Cato, 
and others, I read over four or five times with such a transport of 
cries, tears, and sometimes fury, that anyone who should have 
heard me from an adjoining room would certainly have supposed 
me to be mad.’ 

In May, 1769, Alfieri, having once more obtained the indis- 
pensable permission of the king, set off on a second tour. 

This time he travelled to Vienna, passing through Milan, 
Venice, Trent, Innspruck, Augsburg, and Munich; but staying 
the shortest possible time at all these places. From Vienna he 
went, by way of Prague and Dresden, to Berlin; and thus he 
speaks of his first entrance into the States of Frederick the 
Great :—‘ The sight of this country, which seemed to be but one 
vast guard-house, redoubled and tripled my horror of the infamous 
trade of soldiering, sole and most infamous foundation of arbitrary 
authority, which is the necessary fruit of so many thousands of 
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hired satellites. I was presented to the king. I felt on beholding 
him not the slightest movement of admiration or respect; but, 
on the contrary, an intense rage and indignation. And these 
sentiments were increased in me daily by the sight of so many 
wrong things which impudently pretended to be right! Count 
Fiiich, the king’s Minister, who had presented me, asked me why 
I, who was in the service of my own king, had not put on my 
uniform on that occasion. I replied, because I thought that in 
that court there were uniforms enough. The king only said to me 
two or three words of course. I observed him profoundly, respect- 
fully fixing my eyes on his; and I thanked heaven that I was not 
born his slave. About the middle of November I took myself out 
of that huge barrack called Prussia, abhorring it very sufficiently.’ 
He pursued his way Northward, going to Denmark, Sweden, 
Finland, and Russia. Of Copenhagen he says it pleased him from 
a certain air of activity, commerce, industry, and general well- 
being, which reminded him of Holland ; and he adds: ‘ Of all these 
things not one was to be found in the Prussian States, although 
Frederick the Great had commanded arts, letters, and industry to 
flourish wnder his shade!’ In May he reached St. Petersburg. 
He does not enter into much detail respecting things Russian, but 
some of his words have a certain interest for us now. ‘I had read 
Voltaire’s history of Peter the Great,’ he says, ‘and I had met 
many Russians in my college days at Turin, and had heard that 
rising nation greatly magnified. Consequently on my arrival in 
St. Petersburg I was in an extraordinary palpitation of expecta- 
tion. But, alas! no sooner had I set foot in that Asiatic encamp- 
ment of booths drawn up in line, than, remembering Rome, 
Genoa, Venice, and Florence, I burst out laughing. And all that 
I subsequently saw in that country only confirmed my first im- 
pressions. So much did I dislike everything there (excepting 
the beards and the horses), that, during my six weeks’ sojourn 
among those barbarians disguised as Europeans, I made acquaint- 
ance with nobody; nor would I be presented to the famous 
autocrat, Catherine II. . . . Seeing the accursed military rabble 
ruling at St. Petersburg perhaps even more than at Berlin was, 
no doubt, the cause of my contempt for both those people, and my 
abhorrence of their infamous rulers. I would not even go to 
Moscow, as I had at first intended, but longed to get back to 
Europe (sic) without delay. I departed from St. Petersburg 
towards the end of June, by way of Riga, Konigsberg, and Dantzic. 
The latter city, up to that time rich and free, was beginning in 
that very year to be tormented by its evil neighbour, the despot 
of Prussia, who had already caused his vile ruffians to enter it by 
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force. Thus, cursing Russians and Prussians, and all others who, 
under the mask of men, suffer themselves to be oppressed even as 
brutes by their tyrants; and spreading abroad on my way my 
name, age, quality, character, and intentions (for all these things 
are demanded of you in every village by a sergeant,-on your 
coming in, passing through, staying still, going out !)—thus, I say, 
I at length reached Berlin for the second time. Passing through 
Zorendorff, I visited the battlefield of the Russians and Prussians, 
where so many thousands of both herds were freed from their yoke 
by leaving their bones there. The vast sepulchral trenches were 
unmistakably indicated by the thickness and brilliant green of 
the springing wheat, which in all the rest of that arid and un- 
grateful soil was coming up miserably sparse and poor. I was 
forced to make the sad but too true reflection, that slaves are 
really born to manure the earth. And all these Prussianisms 
(queste Prussianerie) made me the more appreciate and long for 
happy England.’ 

Towards the end of November Alfieri once more arrived in 
‘happy England.’ But it must be owned that, however highly he 
valued her public felicity, private existence was not without 
some considerable troubles and perils even in that blessed island. 
He gives, at great length, the history of an adventure which made 
a great noise at the time, and furnished the gossips of the town 
with savoury fare for many a month. As a mere page of chro- 
nique scandaleuse the story would not be worth giving; but as 
a contemporary picture of manners, and a vivid illustration of 
Alfieri’s life and character at that period of his life (stat. 22), it 
is curious and interesting. 

On this his second visit to London, he fell violently in love 
with a woman of the first fashion, whom he frequently met at the 
house of Prince Masserano, the Spanish Ambassador. He had no 
opportunity of visiting her in her own house, but they saw each 
other every morning, either in Hyde Park or some other public 
promenade ; every evening, at some crowded rout or at the 
theatre. And it was not long before the lady persuaded Alfieri 
that she returned his passion with equal ardour, and contrived to 
admit him clandestinely into her house in London during her 
husband’s absence. For the said husband was devoted to his 
beautiful wife, and ‘as jealous of her,’ says Alfieri, ‘as an ultra- 
montane knows how to be.’(!) Inthe course of the season—it 
was in the month of May—the lady was carried by her husband to 
a country house, some sixteen miles from town, where they were 
to pass a week or ten days. Immediately the lovers arranged an 
assignation. The husband was an officer in the Guards, and was 
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obliged to go to town for a grand review, passing the day and 
night there. Alfieri rode down on horseback to within three miles 
of the country house, left his steed at a village tavern, and pro- 
ceeded on foot through a postern-gate giving access to the park 
(which gate had been purposely left open by the lady) and so to 
the house; having been, as he imagined, unobserved by any 
human eye. Emboldened by the success of this first visit, he 
arranged to go down once more, when the husband should be again 
called to London by his military duties. But on the day before 
the second appointment, in leaping his horse over a fence, the 
animal fell with him and dislocated his shoulder. The surgeon 
who was called in to see him, having set the shoulder and 
bandaged it, naturally bade him remain quietly in his bed. But 
Alfieri’s ardour was not to be so quenched. He insisted on rising 
the next evening, and with his bandages on, and his arm (the left 
arm) ina sling, put himself into a postchaise, with one postillion, 
and set off to keep his appointment. He left the postchaise at 
the village inn, as he had previously left his horse, and went his 
way on foot, with his drawn sword inthis hand underneath his 
cloak. On reaching the postern-gate he found it fast shut; and 
this obliged him to climb the park paling—a task which he 
accomplished with infinite difficulty on account of his crippled 
arm. But at length he reached the house, where his mistress 
herself admitted him, and neither of them gave much heed to the 
circumstance of the postern-gate being fastened, although the 
lady remembered having opened it with her own hands some hours 
previous. By dawn the next morning he returned to the inn, 
where he re-entered his chaise, and was carried back to London 
by seven o’clock, tormented by pain of mind at having to leave 
his mistress, and by pain of body from his dislocated shoulder, 
which the jolting of the chaise had greatly aggravated. ‘The 
surgeon once more bound up my arm,’ he says, ‘and I remained 
in bed, in a state of mind so mad and desperate that I cared for no 
dangers, though I foresawmany. On the Tuesday evening I would 
not remain any longer in the house, but went to the Italian Opera, 
into the box of Prince Masserano, who was there with his wife, and 
who, having heard of my accident, and supposing me to be crippled 
in my bed, was immensely surprised to see me walk in, with my 
arm merely hanging in a sling. I sat there apparently listen- 
ing to the music, but inwardly a prey to a tempest of feelings, 
although my face remained, as usual, impassible as marble. All 
on a sudden I thought I heard my name pronounced by some one 
at the door of the private box. Mechanically I jumped up, opened 
the door, and, instantly closing it again behind me, I found my- 
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self face to face with the husband of my mistress. I had long 
anticipated this meeting, and although unable in honour to 
provoke it myself, had desired it more than anything on earth. 
“ Herel am,” I cried. “Whoseeksme?” “I was seeking you,” 
he answered, “TI have a word to say to you.” Let us go,” said 
I; “I am ready to hear you.” And without another word we 
left the theatre. It was about half an hour before the Ave Maria, 
according to Italian reckoning; as the theatres in London during 
the long days of May begin about the twenty-two hours.’ (That 
is to say, that in the year 1771 our fashionable forefathers went 
to the Italian Opera about six o’clock of a summer’s evening.) 
‘From the Opera House in the Haymarket we proceeded, some 
distance, to St. James’s Park; and from thence by a gate we 
entered a great meadow called the Green Park. There, as it 
began to grow dusk, in a retired corner, we drew our swords with- 
out further parley. On our way along Pall Mall he had several 
times reproached me with having come to his house clandestinely, 
and had interrogated me about it. I merely replied that it was 
not true, but that if he believed it I was there ready to give him 
satisfaction. I perceived, however, that he was minutely informed 
of everything. In the act of drawing our swords he noticed that 
I had my left arm in a sling, and was generous enough to ask if 
that would not prevent me from fighting. I thanked him, but 
answered that I hoped not, and forthwith attacked him. I havealways 
been an extremely bad fencer ; and on this occasion I set upon him 
like a madman, regardless of all rules of art ; and in truth my object 
wastoget myself killed. We hammeredaway for some time, I thrust- 
ing, and he parrying. And I believe that if he did not kill me it was 
because he wouldn’t; and if I did not kill him it was because I 
couldn’t. At length, in parrying a furious lunge of mine, he 
wounded me slightly between the wrist and the elbow, and, 
immediately lowering the point of his sword, declared himself 
satisfied, and asked me if I were so also. I replied that I was 
not the offended party, and that the matter rested with him. 
Whereupon he at once sheathed his sword ; I did the same, and he 
walked away. Having lingered a moment to examine my wound, 
and finding it a mere scratch, I bound it up as well as I could 
with a handkerchief by the help of my teeth—for I could not use 
my left arm—and, moved by I know not what wild folly, re- 
turned to the Opera and to Prince Masserano’s box. He enquired 
why I had rushed out so suddenly,and where I had been. I answered 
that I had remembered an appointment, and said no more. But 
in spite of all my self-command I was in a state of the most 
violent agitation, thinking what might be the results of that affair, 
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and especially how it might injure my mistress. After about a 
quarter of an hour, therefore, I left the theatre.’ The rest of the 
story may be briefly told. The injured husband, having irrefrag- 
able proof of his wife’s infidelity, resolved to obtain a divorce, 
which in fact he did; the suit being brought by ‘the Right 
Honourable Edward Ligonier, Esquire, Viscount Ligonier of the 
Kingdom of Ireland,’ against ‘ Vittorio Amadeo Alfieri, otherwise 
Count Vittorio Amadec Alfieri.’ And at first Alfieri in his infatua- 
tion rejoiced at the idea of marrying Lady Ligonier. But the 
wretched woman was soon compelled by circumstances of public 
notoriety to confess herself guilty of conduct which repelled 
Alfieri with horror. She was, in fact, a thoroughly depraved 
woman, who had deceived both husband and lover, and had de- 
graded herself by a liaison with one of Lord Ligonier’s grooms. 
Thus ended this singular episode in our poet’s life. Viscount 
Ligonier refused to ruin Alfieri by heavy damages, as he had re- 
frained from running him through with his rapier in the Green 
Park; and this moderation Alfieri acknowleges, though not 
without a half-suppressed sneer. 

In 1772 Alfieri returned to Turin. The succeeding years up 
to 1777 may be briefly passed over. They brought the gradual 
awakening of the poetic faculty in him, and witnessed his first 
literary effort. This was a tragedy on the subject of Cleopatra, of 
which he himself speaks very slightingly, as a juvenile production 
full of errors and unworthy of preservation. He visited Florence, 
Parma, Pisa, and Siena, becoming daily more sensitive to their 
artistic beauties and more appreciative of their ‘historic glories. 
But in the year 1777 he began a connection which was destined 
to be lifelong. 

The name of Louisa Countess of Albany is as indissolubly con- 
nected with that of Vittorio Alfieri as is Laura’s with Petrarch, or 
Eleonora’s with Tasso. She was the daughter of Gustavus Adolphus, 
Prince of Stolberg-Gedern, and the wife of Charles Edward, son of 
the Chevalier St. George, the Pretender. (©n the occasion of her 
marriage her bridegroom presented her with a medal bearing the 
inscription, ‘ Louisa, Queen of Great Britain, France, and Ireland. 
1772. But however gratifying such a medal may have been to 
the vanity of a bride of twenty, she had to pay no cheap price for 
it. Without entering into the maze of gossip and scandal which 
surrounded her in Rome, it is undoubted that her husband was an 
habitual drunkard, and that her life with him was unhappy in 
every respect. It was in Florence, in the year 1777, as I have said, 
that Alfieri formed a passionate attachment to this lady, which 
she appears to have reciprocated. And to the end of his life he 
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expressed the greatest devotion and esteem for her, and declares 
in more than one passage of the autobiography that she was not 
only a loving companion in his domestic hours, but that she 
encouraged and inspired on all occasions the highest efforts of 
his muse. Indeed, from this time forward he dedicated himself 
wholly to a literary life. But in order to do this it was necessary 
for him to find some means of overcoming certain obstacles. 
There existed at that time a law in Piedmont which ran thus: ¢ It 
shall moreover be forbidden to anyone whosoever’ (of course to 
any Piedmontese subject, that is) ‘ to print books or other writings 
out of our States without the leave of the Censors, on pain of a 
fine of sixty scudi, or more, and of corporal punishment, should 
such be deemed necessary by way of public example.’ ‘Add to 
this,’ says Alfieri, ‘ that other law which says: ‘The vassals inha- 
biting our States shall not be allowed to absent themselves from 
the same without our written permission,” and it will be seen that 
I could not continue to be at once a vassal of the king and an 
author.’ Under these circumstances he determined, after much 
reflection, to make a donation of the whole of his estates in Pied- 
mont to his sister, the Countess Cumiana, securing them to her 
children after her, and reserving to himself during his lifetime an 
annual income equal to about six hundred pounds sterling. More- 
over, from the sale of some other property, plate and furniture, 
belonging to him in Turin, he realised a sum of some three or 
four hundred pounds sterling in ready cash. During the long and 
difficult and tedious negotiations which preceded the final settle- 
ment of this affair there was a moment when Alfieri conceived the 
possibility of his being left absolutely destitute of means; and he 
then with all the fervour of his imagination began to picture 
to himself what method he could resort to to earn his living 
(literature in that time and country clearly would not suffice) ; 
and he says that he thought the trade he was best fit for was that 
of a horse-breaker, ‘in which I am, or think myself, a master; and 
it certainly is one of the least servile. And I thought, moreover, 
that that business would be more easily combined with my pro- 
fession of poet than any other: since it is far easier to write 
tragedies in a stable than in a court.’ A true touch of satiric 
bitterness ! 

However, as it turned out, there was no need for the author of 
‘ Orestes’ to resort to the ancient and classic art of horse-breaking 
for his livelihood. The donation to the Countess Cumiana was 
made in due form, and Alfieri found himself, for the first time in 
his life, a free man. And finally the death of her husband 
rendered the Countess of Albany entirely mistress of her own 
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conduct. This took place in Rome, in 1788; but the Countess 
and Alfieri had been living together in Paris for some time pre- 
viously. Alfieri’s object in establishing himself in a city and a 
nation which he abhorred was to superintend the printing of his 
poetical and other works, at the press of Beaumarchais. Beau- 
marchais’ chief printing establishment was at Kehl, but he himself 
resided in Paris, and Alfieri had all the proofs of his works sent to 
him regularly for correction to the latter city. Here he established 
himself in the Faubourg St. Germain, in the street of Mownt 
Parnassus—a singularly felicitous name! He was wholly occupied 
with writing, and correcting the proofs of his writings, some of 
which he had printed by Didot: notably the ode entitled ‘ Paris 
un-Bastilled ’ (Parigi Sbastigliato), written by him as an eyewit- 
ness of that stormy time. 

One of Alfieri’s great griefs was to behold the noble principles 
of liberty which he had always ardently upheld travestied by vile 
and ignorant men; and the cause of freedom throughout the 
world thrown into discredit by the outrages and excesses: of that 
tremendous outbreak called the Great French Revolution. He 
longed day by day to leave Paris; but the interests of the 
Countess Albany detained her there. He also had invested the 
greater part of what property remained to him after the donation 
to his sister, in France; and so they lingered on there. Day by day 
their difficulties and dangers increased, however. The wretched 
paper-money which had replaced specie payments diminished in 
value with frightful rapidity. And the mutterings of the revolu- 
tionary tempest swelled into a menacing roar. In-the August of 
1792 took place the famous attack on the Tuileries, and the 
massacre of the Swiss Guards. Alfieri at once perceived the im- 
minence of the danger which hung over the heads of the Countess 
of Albany and himself, and determined at any sacrifice to fly from 
Paris. 

With infinite difficulty they obtained passports for themselves 
and their servants, and had decided to start on August 20. But 
finding all was in readiness earlier, and being moved by a strong 
presentiment of evil, Alfieri anticipated the day of departure and 
set off on the 18th, in the afternoon, he and the Countess, and 
their suite, in two travelling carriages loaded with luggage. Their 
way lay through the Barriére Blanche, as being the nearest route 
to Calais, whither they were bound. At the barrier they found 
only three or four soldiers of the National Guard and one officer. 
These men having examined the passports, and finding them in 
order, were about to open ‘the gate of that huge prison,’ as Alfieri 
says, and let them pass on their way. But close to the barrier 
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there was a low wine-shop, from whence all of a sudden there 
issued forth some thirty ragged vagabonds, drunk and furious. 
These fellows, seeing two carriages richly laden and a train of 
servants, fell to crying that all the wealthy wanted to fly from 
Paris, and to carry away their property, and to leave them (the 
populace) in wretchedness and poverty. Then ensued a noisy 
altercation between the three or four soldiers and the thirty or 
forty men of the mob: the former insisting that the fugitives 
should be allowed to pass, the latter that they should be detained. 
Meanwhile a greater crowd was gathering around the two vehicles, 
and voices were heard suggesting that they should be attacked 
with showers of stones or set on fire! The most moderate pro- 
position was that the aristocrats should be dragged back to the 
Hotel de Ville; and had this been acted upon, there is'scarcely 
the shadow of a doubt that Alfieri and his companion would have 
ended their days on the scaffold. But finally, by Alfieri’s courage 
and persistence (he says he was too angry and excited to consider 
the enormous peril which hung over him from moment to moment), 
by his jumping out amidst the crowd, showing them his passports, 
declaring that he was a foreigner, out-screaming and out-swearing 
them, he fairly tired them out. In a momentary lull or relaxation 
of the energies of the mob, the guards saw their opportunity, 
signed to Alfieri to re-enter his coach, opened the barrier, and 
bade the postillions whip forward. And so they galloped out of 
Paris, pursued by the hisses, howls, insults, and maledictions of 
the rabble. 

The terror. of those horrible minutes had prostrated the 
Countess of Albany, so that she was fain to rest and recruit her 
shattered nerves for a month at Brussels with a married sister of 
hers ; although both she and Alfieri were eagerly desirous to put 
a still greater distance between themselves and France, and to 
cross the Alps into Italy. Letters from Paris soon proved how 
right had been the instinct or presentiment which had induced 
Alfieri to hasten their departure; for on the very day they had 
first fixed upon to start (August 20) the members of their 
‘Section, who had given their passports, came in a body to 
prevent their leaving Paris, and to convey the Countess Albany to 
prison! Then followed in quick succession the horrors which all 
the world knows of; so that our two fugitives were beyond 
measure thankful to have escaped as they did. But they by no 
means got off scot-free ; for all the property they had left behind 
them—horses, furniture, books, everything—was confiscated, and 
their names were struck off the rolls of the public debt, as émigrés 
(which, of course, they were not, being foreign subjects), and they 
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were thus deprived of all the income they had derived from French 
sources. 

At length, travelling by way of Aix-la-Chapelle, Francfort, 
and Innspruck, they crossed the Alps into Italy, and on November 3 
arrived in Florence, from whence he removed no more. Early 
in the following year (1793) Alfieri and the Countess established 
themselves in Casa Gianfigliazzi, on the sunny Lung’ Arno, near to 
the bridge of Santa Trinit’. A marble tablet on the outer wall of 
this house records that Vittorio Alfieri, the tragic poet, inhabited 
it, and died in it. And few visitors to Florence can have failed 
to notice the spot. This, then, was the last tranquil retreat of 
our poet’s agitated life. Here, happy in the society of the woman 
whom he loved, and of a few chosen friends, and, above all, in the 
company of the mighty dead whose works he studied with the 
passionate fervour that belonged to his character, he passed his last 
years. In 1797 he undertook to teach himself Greek! The task 
was a hard one, for several reasons: his age—he was now forty- 
eight—his lack of natural facility in acquiring languages, and of 
any systematic knowledge of grammar; and a physical difficulty 
he experienced in fixing and following with his eyes the minute 
and complex Greek character. But his indomitable will van- 
quished all obstacles, and within two years he was able to read and 
understand the principal Greek authors, and to revel in the new 
paradise of poetry thus opened to his mind. Besides enjoying the 
works of others, he composed several of his own masterpieces dur- 
ing this period: amongst them the tragedy of ‘ Alcestis,’ partly 
imitated from Euripides. 

A brief illness, aggravated, it was thought, by over-work, and a 
mistaken system of abstinence in diet, terminated his life at the 
age of fifty-four. He died on October 8, 1803, in his house at 
Florence, lovingly attended to the last moment by the Countess of 
Albany. The scope of the present paper is not to examine Allfieri’s 
works or characterize the special nature of his poetic genius. It 
has only been attempted to indicate within the limits at command 
some of the stranger and more striking incidents of his many 
wanderings. But it may be asserted that Vittorio Alfieri always 
aimed at the highest species of poetry; firmly avoided the ten- 
dency of his contemporary countrymen towards a weak diffuse- 
ness of style, and the substitution of sound for sense; did much to 
bring back a taste for the virile and intense brevity of Dante 
and the Latin writers; and never prostituted his great powers to 
flatter injustice and tyranny, whether they were crowned with the 
diadem of the Bourbons or the red cap of the Suns-culottes. 
FRANCES ELEANOR TROLLOPE. 
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Nertson of Joomburra and his brother-in-law, settled old colonists 
now, were famous in their younger days for boldness in exploring 
for new country. They would set out with a small following of 
black-fellows whose fidelity had been tried, and be absent for a 
year or eighteen months at a time. Then they would turn up 
very browned, hungry-looking, but otherwise jolly, and after a visit 
to the metropolis two results invariably followed: their banker’s 
balance would be increased by three figures, and two or three pio- 
neer squatters would, before long, travel out upon their tracks, to 
stock and take up the eligible country they had found and re- 
ported upon. Finding good grazing country is still a profitable 
occupation, and is still work for brave men. These explorers are 
unknown to fame, but they often undergo severe privations, and 
confront appalling perils. 

Neilson of Joomburra and his brother-in-law, Julian, met with 
many astonishing adventures, but the one they remembered best 
was, as compared with some of their experiences, quite unexciting. 
They were approaching the verge of the settled districts, and a 
long march of almost unknown plain country intervened between 
them and a certain creek which they aimed to make. A stony 
ridge confronted them in the afternoon, and, as a satisfactory day’s 
travel had been accomplished, the party encamped and made com- 
fortable for the night. There was water, there was grass, and 
amongst the trees on the ridge something in the shape of game 
would doubtless be beaten up. 

The young men went out with their guns, strolled up and over 
the ridge, and found themselves amongst broken rocks, where they 
hid themselves in wait for the small species of kangaroo called 
Rock Wallaby. Soon Julian tumbled one over. The marsupial 
rolled down from crag to crag, and disappeared. Neilson crept 
round the face of an angle on the track of other game, disturbed 
by the echoing report of the gun. Julian descended in search of 
the shot wallaby, whose death-bound had given it an impetus that 
caused it, together with a mass of dislodged stones, to roll swift 
and far. It was by this reason some time before Julian had picked 
his way within sight of the prize. Neilson meanwhile had wan- 
dered off in another direction, turning the angles of the ridge. 
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The wallaby lay dead close to what looked like the entrance to 
a cave, and Julian, fancying he saw ‘ tracks’ around, peeped in, 
muttering, ‘Dark as a wolf’s mouth,’ as it was. Black, it seemed, 
as the tomb, and as silent, but for a trickle of water within. 
Cautiously he walked into the thick darkness, and on and on for a 
score of paces before pausing. Ahead, he became conscious of a 
pale blue glimmer, and he ever afterwards confessed that he felt fear- 
fully white in heart and face as, breathless, he clutched his gun, and 
noted that the light began to waver. If the illumination had been 
more distinct, the phenomenon would have resembled the disc 
thrown upon the sheet by a magic lantern. Into it, faint like the 
light itself, there now intruded a ghostly visage. Impalpable as 
was the shape, Julian could see bright eyes in hollow sockets, 
white, haggard, wrinkled features, and matted hair and beard. 

‘Hallo, there!’ he shouted at last, presenting his gun. ‘ By 
the Lord, I'll fire.’ 

The supernatural appearance, as he could but deem it, faded 
away before the reverberations of his voice had rung themselves 
out, and deep darkness reigned as before. Scared, as a hundred 
blacks breaking in upon the midnight fire would not have scared 
him, Julian retraced his steps and returned to camp, much mys- 
tified. 

By-and-by Neilson came in with a wallaby and stone plover, 
and to him Julian told his story. 

Neilson was incredulous. 

‘I tell you,’ Julian urged, ‘it was a man, or an apparition. I’m 
neither drunk nor mad.’ 

‘Then, Julian, my lad, we must sift out the mystery. Let us 
go back with something in the shape of a light, and face the 
devil.’ 

So it was agreed. The bushman’s lamp—a tin pot of grease 
with a rush for wick—was fished out, and the box of matches, care- 
fully preserved for rare occasions, found. They took their guns, 
sought the cave-mouth, and penetrated it until, a hundred yards 
from the entrance, they were stopped by a wedge-shaped termina- 
tion of the passage. A pool of limpid water was near, fed by 
tivulets down the slimy face of the walls. The roof was about 
eight feet high, and of fantastically broken and gnarled solid rock. 
Nothing more. 

‘This is what the doctors call an hallucination,’ said Neilson. 
‘You are in a bad way, friend Julian, and I must keep an eye on 
you.’ ' 
‘Deuce a bit,’ answered Julian. ‘ There is nothing the matter 
with me; but I wouldn’t like to say so much for the haunted cave.’ 
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Over their damper, tea, and wallaby stew, and later, over the 
turning-in pipe, Julian kept referring to what he had seen, and 
finally became taciturn when he received nothing but good- 
humoured banter from his mate. 

As ill-luck would have it, two horses were driven in lame next 
morning, and the explorers, well satisfied with the grass and 
water, and doubting when they might find a more luxurious camp, 
determined to prolong their spell. During the night the melan- 
choly scream of the curlew had been heard, and Neilson, after break- 
fast, proposed a saunter to a timbered ridge at some little distance, 
where he shrewdly suspected the birds would be taking their cus- 
tomary repose after the exertions of the night. Julian, who was 
the handy man with saddlery, remained in camp to repair girth 
and bridle. An hour or two passed, and the report of Neilson’s gun 
was often heard, and Julian, his cobbling done, took his weapon 
and wandered off on his own account, involuntarily wending his 
way to the scene of the previous evening’s adventures. He was 
approaching the rocks through a bit of closely-wooded forest, thick 
with undergrowth, when a sound startled him. 

‘Well, well, he said to himself, stopping, ‘ the birds and beasts 
of this country make strange noises, no doubt; but if that wasn’t 
human, I’m a Dutchman ’—adding at the top of his voice, ‘Hi! 
Who are you? Where are you? What are you?’ 

There was no response. He turned away into a gully choked 
with ferns and undergrowth reaching to his arm-pits, and had not 
proceeded far when the human groan was repeated, on the slope 
to his right. It was so near that Julian could fix upon a big 
gum-tree as a probably safe steering-point. And there the search 
ended. ‘The gum was one of those deceptive trees which are solid 
to the eye but hollow to the touch, for on the farther side there 
was a cavity in which four men could find shelter. One had found 
refuge there, and he was the author of the groans which in the out- 
of-the-way solitude had startled the traveller—a poor old man, 
who in his prime must have been a model of athletic vigour, and 
who even now, though his beard was grizzled and snakelike, and 
his hair white, and his face seamed across and athwart with 
crooked wrinkles, was not the description of enemy one would care 
to meet in single combat. 

‘You seem ill, master, said Julian, kneeling towards ieee 
the groaner lay in the hollow tree, into which he had fallen a — 
less heap. 

The old fellow turned up his eyes imploringly, and groaned 
again. 

: ‘ Here, take a pull at‘this,’ Julian said, pouring what little grog 
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remained in his flask into its cup. ‘We haven’t much left; but 
this is a clear case of “ medical comforts.” Come, cheer up.’ 

The stimulant revived the old man. He straightened himself 
out, rose to a sitting posture, took another dose of the restorative, 
sighed wearily, motioned to Julian to lend him a hand, and by that 
assistance stood upright, and stepped out into the open. 

‘That has pulled you together,’ said Julian cheeringly. 

‘Saved me—saved me for the present, mate,’ answered the 
other. 

By degrees he progressed from prostration to liveliness, finally 
throwing out his right arm and straightening back his broad 
shoulders, as if anxious to discover whether the leading parts of the 
machinery were still intact. But to Julian’s request to see him on 
his way he returned a surly negative. He curtly explained that 
he had fainted, and fiercely warned Julian to ‘ clear out.’ 

‘Look you, old man,’ said Julian, ‘you want doctoring; you 
want to patronise our little medicine chest. I'll go to camp and 
back again in a twinkling, if you'll promise not to move till I 
come back.’ 

The old man seemed to jump at this proposal. ‘ Thank’ee,’ he 
said; ‘right. Another nip, captain, before you go.’ 

‘ Certainly,’ answered Julian. ‘As I said just now, there isn’t 
much left, but I'll leave the flask with you.’ 

The recipient seated himself in the hollow tree, and Julian 
hurried off to camp, towards which Neilson also was approaching. 
Soon he was in possession of the main features of Julian’s nar- 
rative. 

‘ What is the man like ?’ asked he. 

‘What is he like?’ repeated Julian. ‘He is a veritable man 
of the woods—shaggy, bull-necked, burly, rough. But let me 
whisper—he is the ghost of the haunted cave.’ 

‘ Bosh ! you are joking.’ 

‘Never a joke about it. The face of my wild man of the 
woods is the face I saw in the pale blue light of the cavern.’ 

‘Did you tell him so?’ 

‘I did not. I asked him, as if carelessly, if there were any 
caves hereabouts, and he growled such a ferocious “ How should 
I know?” that I said no more.’ 

‘Turned rusty, did he ?’ 

‘Rusty and jagged as old hoop iron. He seemed tolerably 
grateful for the brandy ; yet he is a savage, every inch of him. But 
come along.’ 

‘Yes, I'll go, Julian; but what I shall see, I suspect, I might 
put in my eye and feel none the worse for the transaction.’ 
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‘ Then, you don’t believe me ?’ asked Julian angrily. 

‘Yes; believe you are in for another hallucination,’ was the 
response. 

Julian had now the double duty to perform of doctoring the 
wild man and shaming his comrade, and he did both by anticipa- 
tion, so confident was he. The friends in due time arrived at the 
tree, and Neilson roared again at Julian’s look of blank amaze. 
The old man had vanished. 

‘I swear he was here,’ protested Julian, pointing to the ground, 
upon which the flask lay. 

‘Julian, you must be looked after,’ the other said. ‘I can for- 
give you pitching a yarn about an old man ina tree, but when 
you think to convince me that he left a flask and half a glass of 
grog behind him, I’ve done with you. Yow’re very young to go 
daft, Julian, but that’s the time of day, depend upon it.’ 

It was useless for Julian to protest. After all, Neilson might 
be right: he was going off his head. Pondering which, he picked 
up his flask, and accompanied his friend moodily to camp; was 
very taciturn during the afternoon, and very thoughtful as they 
sat round the evening embers. Then suddenly he exclaimed, § I 
have it.’ 

‘Ah!’ drawled Neilson, ‘Seen something else, my poor 
Julian ?’ 

‘ The fainting man will be found in the cave—mark my words, 
Neilson ; and if you are game to keep me company in the morning 
I'll find him!’ 

‘Good-night, old fellow; you’d better get under the blanket,’ 
said Neilson with mock pity. 

But next morning they did proceed in company to the cave 
mouth, and sure enough, when they had penetrated far enough, 
they both beheld the pale blue light described by Julian—the 
light, but not the face. 

‘ Egad! I think it is I that am daft now,’ said Neilson. 

‘Come on, Julian whispered ; ‘ we'll soon solve the riddle ;’ 
pushing on in the darkness, and again whispering, ‘ You see, 
the ghostly mystery is easily explainable when you have the key 
to it.’ 

The mystic light, as was now self-evident, had shone into the 
cavern through the roof of what appeared to be solid rock, and 
from an aperture which could be gained by means of a couple of 
niches in the rocky wall. It was a natural man-hole, how contrived 
was not yet apparent. Julian was first in the breach Neilson 
pulled himself up close at: his heels. They were now in a rock 
chamber, dimly lighted through an opening at the farther end. 
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The novel man-hole was formed by a singular slab of rock, which 
fitted like mosaic into the roof of the cave; it could only be 
opened inwards. When this stony trap-door was lowered into its 
receptacle by its thong of greenhide, it was impossible for a spec- 
tator below to observe its existence at a merely casual glance. 

‘TI think I have to beg your pardon, Julian ; I do believe you 
are right for once,’ whispered Neilson. ; 

‘This is the secret,’ replied Julian in the same cautious tone, 
and taking no notice of the other’s banter. ‘My Colonial Orson 
lives somewhere yonder, and when I stood aghast at what I certainly 
conceived was a visitant from the other world, the old gentleman 
had come down for water. He heard me, and under cover of the 
darkness scrambled up at the side.’ 

This explanation proved to be correct. The bush lamp, held 
aloft, revealed a large natural chamber of hard smooth limestone, 
and near the trap-door there were a couple of kerosine tins filled 
with water, and a stone jar so recently overturned that the puddles 
glistened fresh on the floor. At the farther end the explorers 
found a rift in the wall wide enough to serve as a doorway. They 
- pushed through, observing, as they passed on the inside, a rudely 
hewn slab that in a moment would render the place impregnable. 
It was a perfect place of concealment. Now came a wide passage, 
some twenty yards in length, curving abruptly to the left, and 
opening into another spacious chamber, whose crusted walls 
sparkled brightly as the rays of the rough-and-ready lamp glinted 
upon them. 

‘Ha! ha! my good wild man of the woods, I hope I don’t 
intrude,’ said Julian with a laugh, and probably emboldened by 
the proximity of his friend. 

For Julian had found what he had sought, and Neilson, from 
the shadow in which he elected to remain, could see that the sick 
man of the hollow gum-tree, and the tenant of the Fairy Cave, 
were one and the same. He was lying in a cot like a ship’s bunk, 
and in evident pain. A pistol lay on a three-legged stool at his 
side; a couple of guns stood handy against the wall. The room 
was rudely but comfortably -furnished; a crevice in one of the 
corners, through which a fresh draught of air perpetually blew, 
was hidden by a screen covered with dingy pictures clipped from 
English and American illustrated papers. But the poor King of 
Fairyland was in sad straits, weak and in pain, and unable or 
unwilling to speak. His lack-lustre eyes were nevertheless fixed 
upon the gentleman who, like Paul Pry, hoped he did not intrude. 
Upon first becoming aware of the presence of a stranger, he had 
mechanically attempted to reach toward the stool, but he dropped 
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his arm with a groan upon the possum skin coverlid, turned his 
face to the wall, moaned, and wearily closed his eyes. 

‘You are ill, my poor fellow,’ said Julian, adroitly shifting the 
pistol from the stool and seating himself; ‘I told you you required 
doctoring.’ 

The patient shook his head, and the gesture, through all its 
feebleness, evinced the most obstinate determination. 

‘ Another faint ?’ remarked Julian, unscrewing his flask. ‘Try 
the prescription.’ 

The man of the woods, nothing loth, by a little assistance 
raised himself, and did not refuse the watered brandy which 
Julian placed to his lips. As before, it revived him almost instan- 
taneously, and his first use of restored strength was to take down 
from a shelf overhead a coal-black pipe, with which he motioned, 
and fell back from sheer exhaustion. Julian understood the move- 
ment, charged the old man’s pipe, charged his own, and the same 
light kindled both. For several minutes they smoked in silence. 

‘Now then, my friend, what can I do for you?’ asked Julian. 

‘Go away,’ said the sick man. 

‘No, I mean to stay here till you are better,’ asserted Julian 
quietly. 

If the occupant of the bunk had been in health he would, 
judging from the sudden effort he made to spring out, have leaped 
at the young man’s throat. But he fell back again, savagely 
pointing to the muskets against the wall. Motioning Neilson still 
to remain unseen, Julian smiled, and said: 

* Nonsense, old man; you won’t frighten me. My duty is to 
look after you, and I mean to do it; so the best thing you can do 
is to be obedient. What do you say ?’ 

‘Clear out,’ he growled. 

‘That won’t do,’ Julian answered. ‘ Let us make a bargain.’ 
I won’t tell a soul about you and your beautiful Castle here, until 
I have been to consult a friend in camp yonder. He knows some- 
thing about doctoring, and he’ll be as silent as the grave. We'll 
both take a big oath of secrecy, if you like.’ 

* Who told you I want secrecy ?’ 

*My common sense. Come, come! Don’t be afraid of me. 
I’m here as a friend, if you'll only believe it.’ ; 

The man, however, was apparently not moved by this offer of 
friendship; he received it with a sneer which was nothing if not- 
ferocious, and with a shake of the head that the mildest man must’ 
have acknowledged to be impatient. Julian, however, fearing” 
nothing, and by this time interested in the adventure, determined’ 
to maintain possession, This he frankly told the patient, laugh+* 
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ingly reminding him that in high civilisation possession is nine 
points of the law. The man here glanced towards the fowling- 
pieces, and Julian pretending to understand that he wanted to 
look at them, leisurely took up the nearest, which was capped. He 
handed it to its owner, who stared at the intruder, and again 
turned his face away, while Julian replaced the gun against the 
wall. By-and-by he built a fire, and boiled a quart pot of tea 
from materials he found by rummaging in the outer apartment, 
where he whispered Neilson to remain perdu till further notice— 
made himself, in short, useful, and very much at home. In the 
course of an hour or two the sick man was able to move feebly 
about, and Julian accompanied him at his request to secure the 
fortress by putting the stone door into the roof. 

‘ Now, you see,’ said Julian, ‘I am in your power altogether.’ 
(Neilson had effectually kept out of sight). ‘It is like the story- 
books, is it not ?—giants, ogres, dungeons, and all the rest. But 
I dare say you won’t eat me.’ 

The person thus playfully appealed to shook his head sadly, 
very much, it must be confessed, as if he thought he should be 
pleased to enact the réle of fee-fi-fo-fum, had he but the energy 
to go through with it. At this time he was sitting on a projec- 
tion in the wall: nature having here provided, not only a dining- 
and drawing-room finely ventilated, and on the same floor, but 
any quantity of seats whenever the tenant required rest. Soon, 
however, another humour passed over him, and he held out his 
hand. Julian, imagining he desired to be helped to his feet, 
acted accordingly, but the king of the cave shook his head 
decisively, and uttered the one word— 

‘ Right.’ 

‘Then right it is, said Julian, supporting him back to the 
chief apartment. 

And right it was. By degrees the man became more talka- 
tive; then communicative. His story was full of startling 
episodes. His history proved for the ten thousandth time—as it 
does every day in the colonies—that fact is stranger than fiction. 
He had the makings of one whose footprints might have been 
left, honoured examples, on the sands of time, but—old old story !— 
his talents had been converted at the outset into the wrong 
channel. Not until Julian had enlisted his confidence, in exchange 
for honest and transparent sympathy, did the man open his heart. 
Towards afternoon, the hours having meanwhile passed with 
nimble heels, Julian said he would return to camp, obtain a 
few necessaries from the ‘medical comforts’ of the pack-saddle, 
and relieve his friend from the alarm he would naturally feel at so 
prolonged an absence, He tried first ta obtain a promise from the 
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sick man to give him free entrance on his return. Though this 
promise was for a while peremptorily and even surlily refused, the 
desired assurance was at length gruffly given in the laconic 
utterance—‘ Right,’ which in the old fellow’s philosophy seemed to 
be all that was typical of loyalty and trust. 

The hermit was now in great pain, and being unable to move 
out of his bunk, in which Julian had made him comfortable, ex- 
plained how the trap-door might be managed from the outside—a 
fortunate occurrence in one sense, since it enabled Neilson to dis- 
appear from the scene without detection. Julian was forced into 
two promises in return for the one given; he was to say nothing 
to his people at the camp of what he had seen, and was to secure 
the circular door in the roof with religious care—promises which, 
as the reader will agree, he could make with a clear conscience. 
Neilson, who was leader of the party, did not like the idea of 
wasting time, but admitted there was no avoiding a prolongation 
of their halt. There is a deal of sterling humanity amongst even 
the very roughest bushmen, and the least tutored of their own black- 
fellows would have been ashamed if they knew that their chiefs 
had abandoned a sick man to his fate. 

Julian, after mature deliberation, resolved to spend the night 
with the king of the cave. Returning, therefore, at dusk, he found 
the trap-door open to welcome him; he ascended, replaced the 
barrier, and entered the inner chamber. 

‘Now, sir, I think we understand each other,’ he said, depositing 
the saddle pouch in which he had brought his supplies, and seating 
himself on the stool by the side of the bunk. ‘ You trust me, and 
I trust you.’ 

Though this remark was hazarded as much in the tone of 
interrogation as of a statement, the sick man would not treat it as 
such. He grunted, and performed that favourite trick—King 
Hezekiah is credited with a similar movement—of turning his 
face to the wall. 

‘Well, sir, is it a bargain?’ asked Julian, pausing for a reply, 
and repeating the query thrice before he obtained an answer. 

‘Right,’ at length burst from the man, as he got out of the 
bunk, and straightened himself as he had done near the hollow tree. 

‘ Then that is settled ; and here I mean to camp till to-morrow,’ 
was the reply. 

The thing was settled in that way, and Master Julian proceeded 
to make himself at home in his own cool, comfortable fashion. 
It may now be seen how confidence begat sympathy, and sympathy 
confidence, and how both together unlocked the heart which had 
heen sealed for many a long stern year, 
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*By the way, observed Julian by-and-by, ‘we have © not 
been. formally introduced to each other. True, we are here in 
something of Robinson Crusoe style, but we may as well, notwith- 
standing, observe the formalities. My name is Fallerton—Julian 
Fallerton.’ 

‘Fallerton !’ exclaimed the hermit, opening wide his eyes. 
‘Why, I knew a village of that name; I was born there. I have 
been taken with queer fainting fits for a month past, and in the 
half doze and half wakefulness that kept: me lying about while I 
was getting round, it was nothing but Fallerton church, with the 
towers smothered with ivy, out of which I have taken many a 
Sparrow's egg and young jackdaw, that I had before my eyes. 
Harper’s mead down there by Barker’s mill, and the hazel copse 
where we went nutting on Sunday afternoons, have risen up one 
after another like pictures, and the funny thing is, I was’always in 
the picture a little chap in pinafore and leggings, just as I was 
when I went to school in the old thatched house near the church- 
yard. Fallerton! Ha! God help us!’ : 

The old man’s auditor had opened his eyes too on hearing 
this, for in the description he recognised the village from which 
his family derived its name. Fallerton of Fallerton you may hunt 
up for yourself in any good county history. The astonishment 
Julian felt, however, he did not exhibit. He smiled: encourag- 
ingly, for the old fellow had buried his face in his hands towards 
the conclusion of his remarks. 

‘Cheer up,’ he said; ‘ you are weak just now. It will be, to 
use your own word, “right” presently. Now, then, you have my 
name: what is yours?’ 

‘ Well,’ was the hesitating reply, ‘I have had many names in 
my time, but I was pretty generally known as But stop; let 
me go back. I can see you are a gentleman. I know these 
colonies well: the gentleman sometimes is as big a blackguard 
as the rest, but you can always see he is a gentleman born. But 
that is neither here nor there. If ever you go back to England, and 
should find yourself in Fallerton churchyard, stroll across the graves 
to the last yew-tree; there’s a headstone the farther side of it, and 
this is what you’ll read on it: “ Sacred to the memory of Barnaby 
Shipton.” Barnaby Shipton was my father.’ 

‘ And your christian name ?’ inquired Julian quickly. 

* Ask any of the people in Fallerton who was the worst scape- 
grace ever known in those parts, ond they’ll tell you it was Farmer 
Shipton’s son Luke. That’s me.’ 

Here Julian rose from his stool, threw up his hands i in amaze- 
ment, and paced to and fro along the smooth fleor, 
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‘Oh! there’s worse to come, Mr. Fallerton ; so don’t be shocked — 
yet,’ proceeded the speaker, imagining that his hearer was horrified 
at the mere mention of his juvenile delinquencies. 

But Julian, in the half-dozen turns he took in the chamber, 
had been taken captive by a host of thoughts that came in like 
a flood, and he scarcely noticed that Luke Shipton, as he now was 
confessed, had, exhausted, turned his face, as before, to the wall. 
No system of shorthand-writing has yet been discovered that can 
keep pace with the irresistible speed of human thoughts. There 
are times when soul and body are quivering with pulsation, and 
we live a long life in a few moments of time. Something like 
this Julian was experiencing now. 

If that undiscovered system of shorthand had been invented 
for Julian, this would have been its transcription :-—*This poor 
fellow, as he says, has a history, and by some strange fatality I 
can myself fill up the earlier chapters. Luke Shipton? It isa 
strange coincidence. I am almost led to think the finger of 
Providence is here. Let me think. Yet there is not much think- 
ing required, for often indeed have I heard my father speak of this 
selfsame scapegrace, upon whom I fear Death has laid his stealthy 
grisly hand. Then this is Luke Shipton, the poacher, the prodigal, 
the rustic Don Juan, the dare-devil, the law-breaker, who was. at 
last transported for what many said was the very trivial offence 
of knocking down a hare. And the villagers, I remember, talked of 
him and all his faults with a good deal of tenderness. It was 
always ‘ Poor Luke.’ Ay, the Fallerton keeper would recount his 
exploits until Luke Shipton was somewhat of a hero in our boyish 
fancy. I have heard the women call to mind his handsome 
figure, tawny skin, and raven hair; and the men—I have heard 
them at harvest time, resting in the midday heat over their bread- 
and-cheese and cider flagons, remind each other of his pluck and 
good-nature. At dinner, sometimes, people in our own condition 
would sum him up as a wild fellow. That was the Squire’s dining- 
room verdict, but out in the fields, or in the barn, or on the rude 
elm benches under the chestnut tree by the ‘ Hare and Hounds,’ 
they would always end their mention of him with ‘ Poor Luke.’ 
And here is Poor Luke thinking of the rural life whose peace he 
disturbed. Yethold! It just occurs to me that one of the justices 
who assisted in the committal of Luke Shipton was Fallerton of 
Fallerton, Esquire. It was certainly so. I have heard my father 
defend the committal, which afterwards weighed heavily upon the 
magisterial mind, by saying that Luke was transported, not so much 
for knocking down a hare and thrashing a keeper, as fora long line 
of misdeeds. And here lies ‘Poor Luke!’ I wonder how iar he 
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deserves the pity which has been handed down with the tradition 
of his faults.’ 

‘And what do you think was my last name, young gentleman ?’ 
asked the man from his berth. 

Julian shook his head, still in reverie. 

‘Well, it was Clawdevil.’ 

* Clawdevil ?’ ' 

‘Right! Clawdevil, the bushranger. You must be a stranger 
to Australia if you haven’t heard of him ; and heard a good deal more 
than is true, I’ll be bound.’ 

‘I certainly don’t remember hearing of Clawdevil,’ said Julian, 
‘but Ido remember a long description of the daring raids and 
escape of a bushranger they called Claude Duval.’ 

‘Right,’ was the ready answer. ‘That’s me. One of the 
papers christened me that way, and “ Clawdevil” it was, ever and 
ever more.’ 

A pause followed this admission, which was another surprise, 
and Julian became thoughtful, looking slowly around at the fire- 
arms, tomahawk, and knife. 

*¢Don’t fear, Mr. Fallerton, he said, interpreting the other’s 
thoughts; ‘ bushranger once in self-defence, bushranger no longer. 
Clawdevil is only a poor old hunter now, who has tried these ten 
years to keep out of sight and out of the light. Rather, I was a 
poor old hunter, but I'll hunt no more, except there really are 
those happy hunting-grounds the Red Indians believe in.’ 

‘Oh, cheer up, Shipton,’ Julian said. ‘We'll bring you round 
before you know where you are.’ 

‘ Ay, sir, you may bring me round, but it’ll be when you bear 
me through that passage to bury me in the sand of the lower 
cave.” 

‘No, no. Have courage. While there’s life there’s hope. 
You know the saying.’ 

‘Know it! Yes, I know it, Mr. Fallerton, well. But I’ve been 
at death’s door twenty times lately, ay—and three parts over the 
sill. But it’s all up now. All up! That says everything. The 
game is played out.’ 

Julian soon noticed that the old man was getting restless, and 
somewhat oblivious of his presence. He had asked for a pocket- 
book from a locker to which he motioned, and while Julian was 
rummaging for it, he began to talk to himself. 

‘So, then, it’s coming at last. Yet the cave has been a happy sort 
of ahome. Young Fallerton is the only human being but myself 
who has ever stepped into it. Seems to me I must have been kept 
on purpose that I might see some one from the old home hefore I 
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died. Fallerton’s son, too! While he was gone this inorning I 
was back in the village, near the old yew-tree again, and heard 
the passing knell, just as I heard it on that cloudy, windy day, 
when they laid her—— Well, well! God is good. Right.’ 

Coming across with the pocket-book, Julian found the ex- 
bushranger’s face glistening in the feeble lamplight. The big 
starting tears had lodged in the labyrinth of wrinkles like fresh- 
fallen rain in thirsty watercourses. The tendency of Clawdevil to 
extreme fits of exhaustion alarmed him sitting by, pocket-book in 
hand, watching the invalid. He had already found out that the 
faintings, of which we have seen something, had been of growing 
recurrence, and that on the last occasion of Clawdevil’s descending - 
for water he was warned by premonitory symptoms into a deter- 
mination to fill all his spare vessels while strength yet remained, 
so that, in case of severely sudden attack, he might not be left to 
die of thirst. And it was at this time that Julian and Neilson 
happened to appear upon the scene. 

By-and-by the old man woke from his doze, roused himself, and 
beckoned for the pocket-book. It was a battered old ‘ Ready 
Reckoner,’ full of curious entries, memoranda understandable by 
the writer only; receipts and names; tallies of native cats, bears, 
*possums, and birds. Sometimes in the earlier and dirtier pages 
there would be a cross; twice there was a double cross. Julian 
observed the trembling fingers as they clutched leaf after leaf, 
yellow with age. The sick man paused and pointed with his fore- 
finger to one of the pages bearing a cross. He shook his head, 
saying, 

‘These are also entered in what the chaplain used to call the 
judgment book. But they have been struck out, and struck out 
by the Mercy that pardons a sorry sinner. Strike em out for me 
here, if you please, Mr. Fallerton.’ 

Whereupon Julian drew a pencil line through a dozen crosses 
and more. 

‘Every cross,’ Clawdevil explained, ‘represents somebody 
robbed ; every double cross, and there are three of them, represents 
somebody killed. I don’t say murdered, mind you—killed. But 
that was long since.’ 

From one of the pockets of the book he took out a treasured 
bit of tissue-paper. It contained a lock of beautiful hair, a tiny 
crisp curl that clung round his finger when he released it from the 
packet. 

‘That was my little girl’s hair, sir, and that little girl does 
not know that I am her father, or that her father, but for the 
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accident of your presence, would have died like a rat in a hole,’ he 
said. 

‘Is she alive ?’ asked Julian. 

‘God only knows. I lost sight of her some years ago.’ 

And then, pausing from time to time to allow memory its perfect 
work, and to husband his waning strength, he went through the his- 
tory of his marriage ; the crime he had committed while his first 
baby was still in arms, and the sequel toit all. He had married the 
daughter of a small farmer who, of a piece with the startling 
coincidences which had already marked these cavern secrets, turned 
out to be one of the Fallerton tenants. He had married her rather 
from necessity than from love—so much was he willing to do to 
save her from disgrace. When he was sent across the seas the 
young woman found living in the village intolerable, and set out 
with her little one to the other end of the world, that she might 
be near her convict husband. Her story, her good looks, and her 
pretty child gained her the friendship of a few humane ladies ; 
but the woman was by nature a light-o’-love, and before long 
deserted ner child and ran off with the captain of a merchant 
brig. The news being bad, travelled comparatively fast into the 
Convict Establishment, and was duly told to Shipton, who, until 
then, had carefully regulated his conduct in hopes of that partial 
liberty which well-behaved convicts might obtain. It was the 
last drop in the cup of Luke’s despair. He became sullen, 
refractory, desperate; and going from bad to worse, joined two 
other convicts in a murderous attack upon the warders; ran the 
gauntlet of sentries, dogs, carbines, and mounted troopers; and 
through incredible privations, which he of the trio alone survived, 
gained the mountains. Here his daring exploits won him the 
name of the French highwayman of penny fiction, and here he 
held out, in solitary defiance, until news reached the authorities 
one day that Clawdevil was at last dead and buried in the bush. 
The rumour was accepted, and from that period the bushranger 
was merely a wild figure in the local annals of a crime-stained past. 

‘ And the child?’ Julian inquired. 

‘ The child, sir, fell into good hands, but, like her mother before 
her, she one day vanished, and left the lady and gentleman who 
had adopted her. The blood was bad. That is where it was. 
Four times I risked detection by going to Sydney to see her. I 
used to hang about the house until I caught a glimpse of the 
lass, and then, though my heart burst to speak even one word, and 
get one smile to bring back with me into the mountains, I never 
ventured to speak to her. It was the only way I could make 
amends for being her father.’ 
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Such cold comfort as Julian could think of was spoken, but 
it was clear,'as morning advanced, that old Clawdevil’s hours were 
numbered. Infallible token of the end, his fingers plucked at the 
*possum coverlid while he slumbered. Julian resolved under 
these circumstances to fetch Neilson and set the cavern in order 
accordingly. The cave was fairly provisioned like a ship; the 
convict, who had been employed about the boats and schooners 
in the harbour, having acquired a sailor’s hardiness as well as a 
sailor’s tastes. _Weak brandy and water was placed by the bunk- 
side ; the lamp was retrimmed. The old man woke suddenly, and 
Julian informed‘ him that he proposed to return to camp, but not 
to remain long. 

‘ Right,’ said Clawdevil cheerily. 

‘Can I do anything for you before I go?’ asked Julian. 

No. He wanted nothing; was very grateful. Yes: perhaps 
Mr. Fallerton would find him a book in the locker. To which 
receptacle Julian applied himself. There was an old parchment- 
covered book on farriery, with the record ‘barnaby shipton Of 
fallerton his Book,’ on the fly-leaf. The sick man did not want 
this. What he really wanted was an equally ancient and well- 
thumbed copy of John Bunyan’s immortal allegory. He took it 
and stroked it caressingly. 

‘This is the book, he said, with a smile of peace, ‘which 
brought me to my senses. If anybody at Fallerton cares to know 
it, tell them so. I dare say at first, in my anger at finding my 
dungeon discovered, you thought I was a roaring lion. Well, sir, 
the devil did flare up in me for a few minutes; but the lion has 
long been a lamb. I’m quite ready when the time comes. 
Right.’ 

‘Then good-bye for a few hours,’ said Julian as they shook 
hands, 

‘ Right,’ responded the other—‘ Right ;’ turning with an air of 
satisfaction to the wall. 

Neilson was looking for a missing horse when Julian arrived in 
camp, but man and horse returned presently, and without loss of 
time the comrades went in company to the cave. The circular 
door in the roof was as Julian left it. All remained as it was, 

All? Not quite. 

A visitor who is seldom welcome, who is not always announced, 
and whose footfall is never heard, had come and gone. Clawdevil 
was dead! He lay as if in tranquil slumber, and with a smile 
upon his features that must have fixed them at the moment when 
he caught a first glimpse through the gates of Paradise. A book 
was open on his breast; his heartstrings must have been gripped 
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by the fingers of the icy visitor while he was in the act of con« 
veying to his mouth the liquid placed within his reach. A 
tarnished silver spoon had fallen upon the open page; the muscular 
hands were outstretched. Julian reverently took up the book, 
and read upon the open page these words :— 


‘When you come there, you shall have white robes given you, and your 
walk and talk shall be every day with the King, even all the days of eternity. 
There you shall not see again such things as you saw when you were in the 
lower regions upon the earth, to wit, sorrow, sickness, and death; for the 
former things are passed away. 

‘You must there receive the comfort of all your toil, and have joy for all 
your sorrow ; you must reap what you have sown, even the fruit of all your 
prayers and tears and sufferings. 

‘There also you shall be clothed with glory and majesty, and put into an 
equipage fit to ride out with the King of Glory.’ 


‘ Poor solitary pilgrim !’ murmured Julian, awed in the terrible 
silence ; ‘may it indeed be, in his own favourite words, “ Right !”’ 
The two young men wrapped the body in the ’possum skin rug, 
lowered it through the aperture, and buried it in a shallow grave 
scooped in the soft sand at the head of the water-spring. They 
pulled the close-fitting stone down into its place in the roof, and 


returned silently to camp. 
WILLIAM SENIOR. 
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Willian Jerrold Dixon. 


No one of his many friends could, I think, have loved Willie 
Dixon better than I did; but I did not realise how great was my 
dependence upon him until I heard that he was dead. There was 
so much ‘love in the man, and he was so lovable, that I cannot 
bridge over his loss. From no worldly point of view was he in 
the least necessary to my welfare or prosperity. There was 
scarcely any external reason why I should have found in him a 
sympathetic companion. He was an Englishman of Englishmen, 
and I, as a dutiful American, was continually in arms against his 
social and political opinions and prejudices, as he against mine. 
His life had been passed chiefly in London, whereas his friend has 
always been a wanderer upon the face of the earth. We both, 
indeed, called ourselves literary men; but even here our know- 
ledge and experience lay in widely different directions: he had 
dramatic leanings and capacities which I did not share; nor 
could I keep pace with him in his curious acquaintance with the 
old classic literature of England. There were very few points on 
which we were in intellectual agreement. Almost all the outward 
accidents of life, in short, tended to keep us apart; and yet I can 
hardly endure to think that now the only thing that could have 
kept us apart has happened. 

No stranger in England, who knew him as he revealed himself 
to me, could have helped loving all Englishmen better for his sake. 
It is scarcely four years since I first met him in London. After 
a little conventional conversation, an observation chanced to fall 
from one of us that made our glances meet. Long afterwards, 
when we were old friends, he said to me, ‘ Do you remember that 
first evening at ’s, when something made us glare at each 
other so? Well, I knew from that moment that it would be all 
right ; didn’t you ?—didn’t you?’ Itwasallright. Dissimilarity 
of views, education, nationality, were a feather in the balance, and 
perhaps a feather on the right side. There was never an instant’s 
interruption of our friendship; it grew with us and was a part of 
us. Whenever I wish to show a title to honest men’s esteem, I 
shall be content to say that Willie Dixon was my friend during 
the last four years of his life. With the superficial manner and 
speech of a complete man of the world, he had the simple and 
affectionate heart of a child, He was straightforward, genial, 
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bright in talk, with a great hearty laugh, and an inexhaustible 
love of wit and humour in himself and others. When he said a 
good thing—and he said many—he enjoyed it with boyish delight; 
he was no dry and solemn humourist, to make his jests tell by 
seeming to disregard them. What he felt, that he showed; but 
what he most often felt regarding himself was mistrust. He was 
more réady and willing to believe in the merit of his hardest 
critic than in his own. The success of his friends was a triumph 
to him; but of his own success he was commonly doubtful or 
incredulous. In fact, he accepted strictures on his conduct or 
performances with a humility that sometimes irritated me ; but-to 
remonstrate with him on the subject was vain: the only occasion 
when he was disinclined to give ear to his friends’ judgment was when 
that judgment was pronounced in his favour. And yet, if you could 
manage to persuade him that anything which he had done was 
admirable, his joy was great; not because he had done well (that 
appeared to him a happy accident), but because you had thought 
well of it. He was very sensitive, and a harsh word—I mean an 
expression that seemed to imply hostility or unkindness—grieved 
him to the soul: he would not retaliate in kind; angry, I never 
saw him; but he would be more disheartened than the occasion 
seemed to deserve. Gall and malice, however, were not in him; 
and although he should have said, with boy-like dejection, ‘I 
never can be the same with so-and-so again,’ yet the next day, or 
the next opportunity, the native sweetness of his disposition would 
be.too much for him, and the old relations would-be resumed. 
His memory, which could recall unerringly the name of some 
subordinate character in a play written a hundred and sixty years 
ago, was wretchedly faulty when the question was of an injury done 
to himself last week. Society is so constituted at present that 
Christians are prone to estimate their brethren in strict accordance 
with the noise they make when they are-crossed ; and thus it might 
happen that Willie Dixon’s acquaintances would deem‘him a person 
of comparatively slight importance. But if truth, courage, loyalty, 
and tenderness are important, then so was he. I do not speak of 
his social qualities, which were obvious enough: he did not himself 
realise: how popular he was, or how much more than popular he 
deserved to be. He could make himself agreeable by dint of his 
wit,.his good humour, his fertility of anecdote—in a score of 
ways=but his deeper charm lay underneath all this, and was 
felt:: most. poignantly in his quieter moments. There area 
thousand men who could be as attractive as he at a club dinher, 
or an evening reception, but very few with whom one would wish 
Ao;.spend weeks and months together in a secluded library, or 
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in lonely country rambles, as it has been my fortune to do with 
him. Not one of those hours would I have foregone. We 
used to charge each other with laziness; but I know that my 
time was well spent. How kind he was, how generous, how 
winning! how heartily alive! I look at his name written at 
the head of this paper, and try to realise that he will never again 
walk into this room, with that brisk, halting step of his, and 
throw himself down on yonder sofa, to laugh out a story between 
the puffs of his pipe, or to discuss the novelette or the play that 
we would write together. Only a few weeks ago he was here. I 
do not know how to think of him as dead. 

But death gives roundness and significance to the life which, 
a moment before, seemed incoherent and unfinished. Willie 
Dixon did not live to complete his thirty-second year. Some 
years ago, in saving lives from amidst the broken ice of the 
skating-pond at Regent’s Park, he contracted a rheumatism which 
confined him for many months to his bed, and from a robust athlete 
transformed him into an invalid and a partial cripple. He had just 
been called to the Bar when this mishap occurred ; the long prostra- 
tion had not only injured his health, but made a break in his profes- 
sional connections which was never afterwards repaired. He turned 
to literature for employment; but although, under the nom de 
plume of Gerald Dixon, he wrote many charming sketches, as the 
readers of this magazine can testify, and although he produced at 
least one deservedly successful dramatic piece, and showed a capa- 
city for much better and more lasting work than this, yet it was 
evident that the law had lost in him more than literature had 
gained. His genius was critical and judicial rather than creative ; 
his elocutionary powers were exceptional; he could think while 
speaking, and think, too, with brilliancy and cogency: his mind 
was elastic, thoughtful, and acute. Here was material for a 
splendid advocate ; many a man endowed with less than half his 
gifts has won a lasting reputation. In view of this fact it got to 
be the custom among his friends to speak of him as one who was 
not making the most of his opportunities. ‘Why doesn’t he give 
up this newspaper work and play-writing,’ we used to say, ‘and 
buckle to the Bar again? A couple of years would make up for his 
lost time, and then his fortune would be sure.’ He heard our sage 
advice, and admitted its wisdom, and offered little in self-defence; 
but the advice was not taken. Perhaps we felt aggrieved at thig; 
but did we know all? He perceived as clearly as we did that he: 
had missed his throw in life; but he felt, as we could not, that the 
power to make it over again was gone. He knew that destiny had 
given him a home-thrust; but he was not the man to whine.about: 
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it. With the gaiety and courage which nothing could destroy in 
him, he set himself to do what else he could, keenly aware all the 
time that the struggle was an uphill and hopeless one, and that, 
whatever his success might be, it would be said that he ought to 
have done better. He never asked pity for himself, nay, he never 
felt self-pity ; yet, how warm and instant was his acknowledgment 
of a sympathetic word! No one, now, will be sorry to have 
spoken such to him, or will not wish to have spoken more. So 
it went on until, at last, the appointment as Secretary to the 
Dublin Sanitary Commission came. He was staying with me 
at the time when the telegram announcing his appointment 
arrived; he set the telegram before him during dinner, and was 
unaffectedly happy over it, but in an unusually quiet and thought- 
ful way. He was thinking, no doubt, that his life had now 
taken a new and a brighter turn, which would enable him to 
fulfil the expectations of his friends, and to relieve them of the 
responsibility of keeping him furnished with sensible advice. No 
wonder he was happy! Ah, me! So to Dublin he went the next 
day, and a month afterwards was dead. 

This, I say, seems at first sight an incoherent and unfinished 
life, ending just when its period of brightest promise was about to 
begin; but on maturer consideration this impression will be 
reversed. Willie Dixon’s career was singularly and touchingly 
complete. Two ways are open to a man by which he may be 
remembered : the way of the intellect, and the way of the heart. 
The intellectual gifts of this man were great, and, had their 
exercise been unimpeded, would have brought him to eminence; 
but his gifts of heart were greater, and these it was that a higher 
than human wisdom decreed should obtain full development. 
What we deemed the misfortunes of his life were, in reality, the 
means of its perfection. While he still lived, we supposed that he 
was born to be ‘ distinguished,’ and blamed him for not becoming 
as distinguished as we expected; but now that he is dead, we may 
understand that he was born to love and to be loved; and who will 
say that he did not make his mark there? Posterity will not hear 
much of Willie Dixon—not nearly so much as if he had risen to 
be a Judge or a Member of Parliament. The reason, roughly stated, 
is, that we talk with our mouths about the men we admire, but 
think in our hearts about the men we love. The former are pub- 
lished and placarded broadcast; the latter are kept for private 
study and meditation, and the knowledge of them goes with us 
to our graves. Some men, no doubt, are both published and 
loved; but I am speaking here of Willie Dixon, and trying to 
show that his life was not useless, or objectless, or abortive, The 
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brainwork that he accomplished might have been done as well 
by another, and might be spared; but the work he did by simply 
being what he was, could not be spared, because, like every- 
thing originating in the affections, it was unique and irreplace- 
able. 

It is not without hesitation that I publish these few words 
about my friend, for he did not live in public, or crave publicity. 
I feel, too, that I have not succeeded in expressing the man ; it is 
hard to describe in set terms the impression that I had of him. 
But I thought that my testimony, as coming from an outsider, 
might have more independent weight than the judgments of those 
who were liable to be rendered partial by the ties of nationality or 
situation. I am sure my appreciation of him has not erred on the 


side of excess. 
JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 





Akating and Akaters. 


THoucH it appears to be impossible to fix on the time when 
skating first took root in this country, there can be no doubt that 
it. ‘was introduced to us from more northern climates, where it 
eriginated more from the necessities of the inhabitants than as a 
pastime. When snow covered their land, and ice bound up their 
rivers, imperious necessity would soon suggest to the Scands or the 
Germans some ready means of winter locomotion. This first took 
the form of snow-shoes with two long runners of wood, like those 
still used by the inhabitants of the northerly parts of Norway and 
Sweden in their journeys over the immense snow-fields. These 
seem originally to have been used by the Finns, ‘ for which reason,’ 
says a Swedish writer, ‘they were called “Skrid Finnai” (sliding 
Finns), a common name for the most ancient inhabitants of Sweden, 
both in the North Saga and by foreign authors.’ 

When used on ice, one runner would soon have been found more 
convenient than the widely separated two, and harder materials 
used than wood : first bone was substituted ; then it, in turn, gave 
place to iron; and thus the present form of skate was developed in 
the North at a period set — by Scandinavian archeologists as 
about a.p. 200. 

Frequent allusions occur in the old Northern poetry, which 
prove that proficiency in skating was one of the most highly 
esteemed accomplishments of the Northern heroes. One of them, 
named Kolson, boasts that he is master of nine accomplishments, 
skating being one; while the hero Harold bitterly complains that 
though he could fight, ride, swim, glide along the ice on skates, 
dart the lance, and row, ‘ yet a Russian maid disdains me.’ 

In the ‘ Edda’ this accomplishment is singled out for special 
praise: ‘Then the king asked what that young man could do who 
accompanied Thor. Thialfe answered, that in running upon skates 
he would dispute the prize with any of the countries. The king 
owned that the talent he spoke of was a very fine one.’ 

Olaus Magnus, the author of the famous chapter on the Snakes 
of Iceland, tells us that skates were made ‘of polished iron, or of 
the shank bone of a deer or sheep, about a foot long, filed down on 
one side, and greased with hog’s lard to repel the wet.’ These 
rough and ready bone skates were the kind first adopted by the 
English ; for Fitzstephen, in his description of the amusements of 
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the Londoners in his day (temp. Henry the Second), tells us that 
‘when that great fen that washes Moorfields at the north wall of 
the city is frozen over, great companies of young men go to: sport 
upon the ice. Some striding as wide as they may, do slide swiftly ; 
some, better practised to the ice, bind to their shoes bones, as the 
legs of some beasts, and hold stakes in their hands, headed with 
sharp iron, which sometimes they strike against the ice; these 
men go as swiftly as doth a bird in the air, or a bolt from a cross- 
bow.’ Then he goes on to say that some, imitating the fashion of 
the tournament, would start in full career against one another, 
armed with poles ; ‘they meet, elevate their poles, attack and strike 
each other when one or both of them fall, and not without some 
bodily hurt.’ 

Specimens of these old bone skates are occasionally dug up in 
fenny parts of the country. There are some in the British 
Museum, in the Museum of the Scottish Antiquaries, and probably 
in other collections ; though perhaps some of the ‘finds’ are not 
nearly as old as Fitzstephen’s day, for there seems to be good 
evidence that even in London the primitive bone skate was not 
entirely superseded by implements of steel at the latter part of 
last century. 

Mr. Roach Smith, F.S.A., describing one found about 1839 in 
Moorfields, near Finsbury Circus, in the boggy soil peculiar to that 
district, says that ‘it is formed of the bone of some animal, made 
smooth on one side, with a hole at one extremity for a cord to 
fasten it to the shoe. At the other end a hole is also drilled 
horizontally to the depth of three inches, which might have re- 
ceived a plug, with another cord to secure it more effectually.’ 

There is hardly a greater difference between these old bone 
skates and the ‘acmés’ and club skates of to-day than there is 
between the skating of the middle ages and the artistic and grace- 
ful movements of good performers of to-day. Indeed, skating as 
a fine art is entirely a thing of modern growth in Britain. So 
little thought of was the exercise, that for long after Fitzstephen’s 
day we find few or no allusions to it, and up to the Restoration 
days it appears to have been an amusement confined chiefly to the 
lower classes, among whom it never reached any very high pitch of 
art. ‘It was looked upon,’ says a writer in the ‘Saturday Review’ 
in 1865, ‘ much with the same view that the boys on the Serpentine 
even now seem to adopt, as an accomplishment, the acmé of which 
was reached when the performer could succeed in running along 
quickly on his skates and finishing off with a long and triumphant 
slide on two feet in a straight line forward. A gentleman would 
probably then have no more thought of trying to execute different 
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figures on the ice than he would at the present day of dancing in 
a drawing-room on the tips of his toes.’ 

Even as an amusement of the common people it is not alluded 
to in any of. the usual catalogues of sports so often referred to. 
Among the many games which Holinshed telis us were played on 
the Thames ice during the great frost of December, 1564, he does 
not include skating ; but when the exiled Court returned to Britain 
at the Restoration, we find that many of King Charles’s suite must 
have profited by their sojourn in the Low Countries, and had 
attained to considerable proficiency in swift, straightforward 
skating. Evelyn, under date December 1, 1662, notes ‘having 
seen the strange and wonderful dexterity of the sliders on the 
canal in St. James’s Park, performed before their Majesties by 
divers gentlemen and others with skates, after the manner of the 
Hollanders, with what swiftness they pass, how suddenly they 
stop in full career upon the ice. I went home by water, but not 
without exceeding difficulty, the Thames being frozen, great flakes 
of ice encompassing our boat.’ Then a fortnight afterwards his 
brother diarist, Pepys, records that he went to the Duke of York, 
‘and followed him into the Parke, where, though the ice was broken 
and dangerous, yet he would slide upon his skates, which I did not 
like, but he slides very well.’ 

From this time, then, we may consider skating firmly estab- 
lished as a British pastime. In Evelyn’s description of the great 
Frost Fair on the Thames in January, 1684, when the river was 
‘ planted with booths in formal streets; coaches plied from West- 
minster to the Temple and from other stairs, to and fro, as in the 
streets,’ he tells us the people amused themselves with ‘sliding on 
skates, bull-baiting, horse and coach races, &c.’ In the illustrations 
of the next great Frost Fairs on the Thames, in 1716 and 1740, 
we see figures on skates wheeling round the oxen roasted whole, 
the puppet shows, and all ‘the fun of the fair’ provided for the 
regalement of the crowds that disported themselves on the ice. 
Addison sung its praises in a Latin poem—the ‘ Cursus Glacialis ;’ 
Strype and Maitland give it a place among the pastimes of the 
Londoners; Thomson has a spirited description of a skating 
scene .in his ‘ Winter;’ so that the exercise can complain of no 
want of notice during the eighteenth century. 

During all this time when skating was struggling into notic 
in Britain, in its birthplace it continued to be cultivated as the 
one great winter amusement. In Holland, where it was looked 
upon less as a pastime than a necessity, nothing has so frequently 
struck travellers as the wonderful change the advent of ice brings 
bout on the bearing of the inhabitants. ‘Heavy, massive, stiff 
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creatures during the rest of the year,’ says Pilati, in his ‘ Letters 
on Holland,’ ‘become suddenly active, ready and agile, as soon as 
the canals are frozen,’ and they are able to glide along the frozen 
surface with the speed and endurance for which their skating has 
been so long renowned, though these very qualities are bought at 
the expense of the elegance and grace we nowadays look for in 
the accomplished skater. Thomson thus graphically describes the 
enlivening effects of frost on the Dutch :— 


Now in the Netherlands, and where the Rhine 
Branched out in many a long canal, extends, 
From every province swarming, void of care, 
Batavia rushes forth; and as they sweep, 

On sounding skates, a thousand different ways 
In circling poise, swift as the winds along, 

The then gay land is maddened all to joy. 

Nor less the northern courts, wide o’er the snow, 
Pour a new pomp. Eager on rapid sleds, 

Their vigorous youth in bold contention wheel 
The long resounding course. Meantime to raise 
The manly strife, with highly blooming charms 
Flushed by the season, Scandinavia’s dames 

Or Russia’s buxom daughters glow around. 


Though the poet of the ‘Seasons’ speaks of Russia here, it is 


curious to note that skating is not a national amusement of the 
Russians, but is entirely of foreign and quite recent introduction. 
It is quite unknown in the interior, and no Russian—except a few 
who have picked up the art in St. Petersburg—ever thinks of 
availing himself of the many ponds annually frozen hard in so cold 
a country. 

Perhaps it is in Friesland that the skate is most especially a 
necessary of life. Indeed, it may be doubted if this province could 
be inhabited if the art of skating were unknown, for without it the 
inhabitants would be confined to home for several months of each 
year. Frisians of both sexes actually skate more than they walk, 
says M. Depping ; no sooner is an infant able to stand upright than 
the irons are fastened to his feet; his parents lead him on to the 
ice, and teach him how to move along. At six years most of the 
young skaters have attained great proficiency, but in Frisian 
opinion even the best performers improve up to thirty. 

Here, as elsewhere in Holland, ice races are of frequent occur- 
rence during the winter. ‘The races on the ice,’ says Pilati, ‘ are 
the carnivals of the Dutch: they are their fétes, their operas, their 
dissipations ;’ naturally, therefore, the people manifest the greatest 
interest in them; skate long distances to be present, and cherish 
the names of distinguished winners in a way we should never 
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expect from such an unemotional people as the Hollanders appear 
when the ice is gone and when most travellers see them. 

The races take place on large canals that intersect the country 
in every direction. In Friesland long strips of wood are ranged at 
length in lines to mark out the course of each competitor, so that 
there can be no fouling or crossing even in the heat of the most 
closely contested struggle. To make the heats perfectly fair for 
all the competitors, it is a rule that, when the course on one side 
of the lines of separation is more favourable than on the other, the 
skaters must change their side every time. To win one of the 
more valuable prizes is a most arduous undertaking, as the victor 
must have come in first in from sixty to eighty heats. 

The women have races of their own ; but most interesting of all 
the contests are those in which the sturdy dames, whom their own 
painters delight in depicting as gliding along to market with 
baskets on their heads and knitting needles in their busy fingers, 
are matched against the best of the other sex. Though as a rule 
these ‘ Atalantas of the North’ excel the men rather in beauty of 
style than in speed, yet the prize often enough goes to one of 
them. Captain Clias in his book on ‘Gymnastics,’ published 
about fifty years ago, says that at many contests at which he was 
present at Leuwarden, he saw young women beat their masculine 
rivals in long races. In 1808, he tells us, two young women, 
named Scholtens and Johannes, won the prize in a skating race at 
Groningen. -They went thirty miles in two hours—a feat that 
will ‘well bear comparison with any well authenticated record 
either in Holland or among our own swift skaters of the fens. 
Among these authentic instances we can hardly include a mar- 
vellous story told in the ‘ Delights of Holland,’ a book published at 
Amsterdam in 1697, where a father is said to have skated more 
than 120 leagues in one day in order to reach the bedside of ‘his 
son, who lay in danger of death; though a favourite feat of expert 
skaters therein mentioned—going from Leyden to Amsterdam, a 
distance of fifteen miles, in an hour and a quarter—has been often 
excelled. In the fens on the long running skates two miles have 
been covered in seven minutes four and a half seconds; a mile, 
according to the ‘Saturday Review,’ ‘in a little over the two 
minutes, the fastest pace in the world. Mr. Heathcote, in his 
‘Reminiscences of Fen and Mere,’ has much to say of the old 
skating times before the draining of so much of the Fen country 
of Cambridgeshire and Lincolnshire, ‘the: greatest blow which has 
fallen upon English skating in modern times.’ When the fens 
were in an undrained state, it was possible to skate from Con- 
nington te Ely Cathedral and back in the course of a winter’s day. 
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In- 1799, one Francis Drake, an officer of the Bedford Level 
Corporation, is said to have put on his skates at Whittlesea and 
crossed both the Middle and South Levels without taking them 
off, having thus covered a distance of nearly fifty miles. Other 
flying Fenmen on their long ‘runners,’ with the important help of 
a fair wind behind, have traversed seventy miles a day. 

Here, too, as in Holland, the event which excited the greatest 
interest was a skating race. ‘A good surface of ice,’ says Mr. 
Heathcote, ‘ gave as good a prospect of competition and as happy 
a holiday as a day of the Derby.’ The candidates came from the 
surrounding towns and villages of the fens, and much rivalry was 
excited between them, and keen and severe were the contests for 
the cocked hat, the pig, or the purse of money offered as prizes. 

The Fenmen still keep up their winter races, and most probably 
attain a speed as great as the best in the days of old. 

In our last great frost three companies of Lincolnshire Volun- 
teers gave a remarkable display of their skill as skaters on the 
Witham. They assembled below the Stamp End Lock on 
December 29, 1860, and, after going through a number of evolu- 
tions in a steady and orderly way, skated down the river to Boston 
in ‘ fours,’ rifle in hand, ‘ keeping step’ as well as on land. At the 
time it was suggested that in a special emergency in ‘wihter a 
rendezyous of the-local troops might be effected with unusual 
expedition in this way. 

Frequently on the Continent skates have proved themselves 
excellent engines of war both in actual fighting, as when a Dutch 
army on skates once repulsed a force of Frenchmen on the Scheldt, 
and as a rapid means of communication. During the winter of 
1806, Napoleon, after the battle of Jena, wished to send an order 
with the utmost despatch to Marshal Mortier, directing him to 
make himself master, without delay, of the Hanseatic towns. The 
officer charged with this order found himself at the mouth of the 
Elbe at a point where it is seven and a half miles from bank to 
bank. To cross in a boat was impossible, as the river was coated 
with a surface of newly-frozen ice; to get over by a bridge would 
necessitate a détowr of more than twenty miles. The officer, 
knowing how precious time was, determined to skate over the thin 
ice; and though it was too weak to bear a man walking, he 
skimmed along so rapidly that he got across in safety; gaining 
great honour for the ingenuity and boldness that enabled him to 
deliver his despatch six hours sooner than he possibly could have 
done by the ordinary route. 

.._In Holland, regiments have regular parades on the ice, but 
Norway is probably the only country where it has been considered 
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necessary to embody a special corps of skaters. In this regiment, 
‘the men are furnished,’ says Mr. Russell in his translation of 
Guillaume Depping’s book, ‘ with the skates in ordinary use in the 
North, that fixed on the right foot being somewhat longer than 
that on the left. Furnished with these, the soldiers descend steep 
slopes with incredible rapidity, re-ascend them as quickly, cross 
rivers and lakes, and halt at the slightest signal, even while moving 
at the highest speed.’ 

It is only within the last hundred years that ‘the rude steps of 
the skaters were first moulded by cultivation, though who the in- 
structor was who first taught the slippery foot to adapt itself to 
“ threes ” and “ eights” history does not record.’ <A good deal of 
the credit, at least of fostering the new-born art, appears to be due 
to Edinburgh, whose skating club, immortalised in the ‘ Noctes 
Ambrosiane,’ was the first instituted in thiskingdom. In Scotland 
generally, up to that time, skating was not a common form of re- 
creation. What there was of it was very rude, and the ‘iron age’ 
of the pastime must have been some centuries later in ousting that 
of bone than in England. Dr. Jamieson thinks that ‘ guyting,’ a 
common provincial name for skating, is derived from a Teutonic 
word meaning a bone. But, besides this, we know that skates were 
called ‘ bones,’ and probably were bones till comparatively recent 
times. Thus in Adamson’s rhyming inventory of the contests of 
Mr. George Ruthven’s cabinet (Perth, 1638) are these lines :— 

His hats, his hoods, his bells, his bones, 
His alley bowles, his curling stones, 


The sacred games to celebrate 
Which to the gods are consecrate. 


The skating enthusiasm of a few prominent Edinburgh men gave 
an immense’ impetus to the exercise about the beginning of the 
century in Scotland. These were the days before the recent woful 
degeneracy in winter weather that threatens to make skating 
one of the lost arts. Instead of Duddingstone Loch then rippling 
under a gentle westerly breeze on a mild January day, Dr. Robert 
Chambers could recall with pleasure skating exhibitions which he 
saw there in the hard winters early in the present century, where 
Henry Cockburn and the philanthropist James Simpson were con- 
spicuous amongst the most accomplished of the club for their hand- 
some figures and great skill inthe art. The scene of that loch ‘in 
full bearing,’ on a clear winter day, with its busy stirring multitude 
of sliders, skaters, and curlers, the snowy hills around glistening in 
the sun, the ring of the ice, the shouts of the careering youth, the 
rattle of the curling stones and the shouts of the players, once seen 
and heard, could never be forgotten, 
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Our best authorities on skating—Messrs. Vandervell and Wit- 
ham, authors of ‘ ASystem of Figure Skating ’—affirm from long ex- 
perience and very close observation that, in spite of mild winters, the 
art has gone on improving up to the present time. This has often 
been denied, and many are the wonderful feats of renowned skaters 
of the past cited in support of this denial. Benjamin West, the 
President of the Academy, it is said, could trace with his skates 
on the ice the outlines of any statue that might be named. The 
Chevalier de St. George could sign his name upon the ice with the 
blade of his skate ; while Strutt speaks of skaters ‘ readily describing 
upon the ice the form of all the letters in the alphabet.’ ‘ Who 
has not heard,’ says Mr. Vandervell, ‘from many old skaters of a 
generation that is fast fading away, how some famous skater of 
their day cut out his name? and who has not brought down their 
ire if the possibility of the feat was doubted? .. . It is most strange, 
but no less strange than true, that this feat (except when done by 
standing on one foot and scraping the ice into the resemblance of 
letters with the other) is an impossibility either to ancient or 
modern skating.’ 

Skating has had many enthusiastic votaries, but probably none 
more so than the two illustrious names that Continental skaters 
are so proud to reckon in their guild. 

Klopstock, even in his old age, was so ardent a lover of it, that, 
after skimming over the ice at Altona for hours, ‘ to call back that 
warmth of blood which age and inactivity had chilled,’ he retired 
to his study and wrote fiery lyrics in its praise. His friend and 
great successor, Goethe, took toskating under peculiar circumstances. 
He sought relief in violent exercise from embittered memories of 
a broken-off love affair. He tried in vain riding and long jour- 
neys on foot; at length he found relief when he went to the ice and 
learned to skate, an exercise of which he was devoutly fond to the 
last. ‘It is with good reason,’ he writes, ‘ that Klopstock has praised 
this employment of our physical powers which brings us in con- 
tact with the happy activity of childhood, which urges youth to 
exert all its suppleness and agility, and which tends to drive away 
the inertia of age. We seem, when skating, to lose entirely any 
consciousness of the most serious objects that claim our attention. 
It was while abandoning myself to these aimless movements that 
the most noble aspirations, which had too long lain dormant within 
me, were reawakened; and I owe to these hours, which seemed 
lost, the most rapid and successful development of my poetical 
projects.’ 

That skating has been in certain circumstances something 
more than mere elegant accomplishment is well illustrated by two 
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anecdotes, told by the author of some entertaining ‘ Reminiscences 
of Quebec,’ of two settlers in the Far West, who saved their lives by 
the aid of their skates. In one case the backwoodsman had been 
captured by Indians, who intended soon after to torture him. to 
death. Among his baggage there happened to be a pair of skates, 
and the Indians’ curiosity was so excited that their captive was 
told to explain their use. He led his captors to the edge of a wide 
lake, where the smooth ice stretched away as far as the eye could 
see, and put on the skates. Exciting the laughter of the Indians 
by tumbling about in a clumsy manner, he gradually increased 
his distance from the shore till he at length contrived to get a 
hundred yards from them without arousing their suspicion, when 
he skated away as fast as he could, and finally escaped. 

‘The other settler is said to have been skating alone one moon- 
light night, and, while contemplating the reflection of the firmament 
in the clear ice and the vast dark mass of forest surrounding the 
lake and stretching away in the background, he suddenly discovered, 
to his horror, that the adjacent bank was lined with a pack of wolves. 
He at once “ made tracks” for home, followed by these animals; 
but the skater kept ahead, and one by one the pack tailed off; two 
or. three of the foremost, however, kept up the chase, but when they 
attempted to close with the skater, by adroitly turning aside, he 
allowed them to pass him. And after a few unsuccessful and 
vicious attempts on the part of the wolves, he succeeded in reach- 
ing his log-hut in safety.’ 

The art of figure-skating had hardly outgrown its infancy 
before its delighted votaries, tantalised by the too frequent open 
winters of our variable climate, began to sigh for some means by 
which skating might become independent of temperature, that thus 
they might. practise their figures in all seasons of the year. In- 
genious inventors taxed their brains to supply this want: some 
striving to devise an ‘artificial ice’ medium which might. be 
skated upon as pleasantly as the real thing; but the difficulty of 
this caused the great body to set themselves the easier task of 
modifying the skate and adapting it to use on any smooth surface. 
In neither case was the success attained very great till within the 
last few years, when something as near perfection as probably will 
ever be reached has been attained in the one department by the 
roller-skate of Mr. Plimpton, and in the other by the ‘ real ice’ of 
Professor Gamgee. . 

The earliest of the roller-skates was probably that .invented 
by Joseph Merlin, an ingenious mechanician who was born in the 
city of Huys, between Namur and Liége, on September 17,.1735. 


Dr. E. F, Rimbault, in a sketch of his life, tells us that, after living 
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for some years in Paris, Merlin, on the recommendation of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences, came to England in May, 1760, in the 
suite of the Spanish Ambassador, Count de Fuentes, with whom he 
resided for some time in Soho Square. He was director of Cox’s 
Museum in Spring Gardens for many years, and in it and else- 
where he exhibited many curious inventions, among others, as we 
see from this extract from ‘ Bushby’s Concert-Room Anecdotes,’ a 
pair of roller-skates:—‘ During the latter part of the eighteenth 
century this ingenious mechanician and musical instrument maker 
gratified the curious and tasteful by the public exhibition of his 
organ, pianoforte, and other inventions at his. Museum in Prince’s 
Street, Hanover Square. Merlin’s mind was adequate to the em- 
bracing the whole compass of mechanical science and execution, 
at least in his articles connected with elegant and domestic amuse- 
ments. One of his ingenious novelties was a pair of skates con- 
trived to run on wheels. Supplied with a pair of these and a violin, 
he mixed in the motley group of the celebrated Mrs. Cornelly’s 
masquerade at Carlisle House, Soho Square, when, not having pro 
vided the means of retarding his velocity or commanding its 
direction, he impelled himself against a mirror of more than five 
hundred pounds’ value, dashed it to atoms, broke his instrument to 
pieces, and wounded himself most severely.’ 

After these disastrous results of Merlin’s skating, we hear no 
more about roller-skates till M. Petitbled took out a patent in 
France, in 1819, for a skate on which the skater could, according 
to the inventor, execute every figure in a room that could be done 
on ice with ordinary skates. This skate did not come at all up to 
the inventor’s expectation, nor did the next invention—that of a 
Piccadilly fruiterer named Tyer—turn out a greater success. 
About this time we find a great many inventions both here and in 
France; but though several attracted a great deal of attention, 
they soon went the way of so many patents. In 1823 there was a 
roller-skate exhibition in the old Tennis Court in Windmill Street, 
London ; in 1829 M. Perrine undertook for a wager to skate 
across the gardens of the Tuileries on these wheeled skates; the 
‘ Ravel Family’ used similar skates for many years in their drama 
‘The Skaters of Wilna;’ but, notwithstanding all this, roller-skating 
attracted comparatively little attention till Meyerbeer wrote his 
opera ‘ Le Prophéte,’ and it became necessary to devise a skate for 
use in the famous skating scene. M. Lagrange’s ‘ practicable’ 
skate, used at the first representation of the opera in Paris on 
April 16, 1849, has often been set down as the first roller-skate ; 
but all that can be said for it in this way is, that the interest ex- 
cited by the well-known scene, both in Paris and London, gave an 
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impetus to long-dormant roller-skating greater far than any of the 
wagers, accidents, or exhibitions had ever done. Again invention 
followed invention, until at last Mr. J. L. Plimpton hit upon the 
idea of the ‘ rocking-skate ’ that we all know so well. 

While some tried in this way to make skating possible at all 
seasons, other inventors attempted to achieve the same object by 
making artificial ice to be skated upon by ordinary skates. The 
first public effort in this direction was that in the Glaciarium in 
Baker Street, in 1842; but the attempt was a failure here and else- 
where, until Professor Gamgee established his ‘real ice’ rinks at 
Chelsea, Manchester, &c., and gave skaters a beautiful sheet of 
genuine ice all the year round, frozen by conducting a mixture of 
glycerine and water, chilled by ether, through pipes laid on a non- 
conducting floor covered by an inch or two of water. These rinks 
have been used most successfully both by skaters and curlers, and 
it is a mere question of expense whether they should not become 
as common as were the Plimpton rinks that we have just seen 


pass away from among us. 
ROBERT MACGREGOR, 





Che Professor’s Declaration. 


Cuarter III. 


Ir was the night of the much-talked-of lecture. The largest hall 
of the Circolo—-that with the red satin hangings—was crowded to 
overflowing long before the chairs on the platform were occupied. 
Of course the Marchesa was there, snuff-box and all, and had taken 
care to secure a place in the middle of the front row, exactly 
opposite the lecturer’s table. Admiring friends supported her on 
either side, and she loudly announced her intention of rising to 
contradict the orator should he dare to promulgate any of his 
subversive doctrines. 

‘ Your eye will be sufficient to keep him within bounds,’ sug- 
gested one of her suite, a peace-loving Abate ; and the Marchesa 
accepted the compliment, for she prided herself on the scathing 
power of her glance. 

Professor Marcotti had procured an invitation for his English 
friends, and Mrs. Peel, with her younger daughter, was comfort- 
ably ensconced on a sofa in the embrasure of a window to the right 
of the platform, a post of vantage commanding a view of the 
whole assembly. Our Professor sat: near them, and pointed out the 
various notabilities present. Mrs. Peel, with her sweet, faded 
countenance, her snowy hair, and the delicate lace and ribbons 
that so much displeased the Marchesa, was a model English 
matron ; while Nelly, with her fresh young face, her blue eyes 
bright with expectation, and her unpretending dress, presented an 
equally fair specimen of English maidenhood. Her well-formed 
head, with its abundance of soft brown hair brushed back in a 
gracious curve and gathered into a simple knot, gave her a distinc- 
tion of her own amid that crowd of heads deformed by unnatural 
puffs and plaits. 

The Professor seemed to think so too, for his eyes were always 
resting on this or that detail of her appearance, whenever they 
could do so without meeting her glance. And now, with much 
rustling of silk and clinking of bracelets, tall Countess C 
bustled into the room on the arm of a member of the committee, 
whom she overtopped by a head, and, dispensing nods and smiles 
on all sides, took her place at the further end of the platform. 
The Circolo lectures always enjoyed her patronage, and she was 
said to take a special interest in this evening’s proceedings. The 
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lecturer himself slipped in almost unobserved in the great lady’s 
wake, and an arrow of triumph shot from the Marchesa’s eyes as 
he took his seat unwelcomed, and began, rather nervously, to 
arrange his papers. But the next moment a salvo of applause 
rang through the hall; the orator rose to bow his thanks, and, 
whether by accident or design, smiled (defiantly, she said) into 
the Marchesa’s awe-inspiring countenance. He began to speak. 
In a quiet conversational tone he described the existing system of 
female education, and pointed out its most salient defects. Then, 
with a gleam of fun in his eyes, he gave some graphic illustrations 
of the way in which all real education was sacrificed to vanity and 
prejudice, how girls’ time was wasted upon half-taught accomplish- 
ments, their reasoning powers left undeveloped, and how at the 
age of sixteen they returned from school or convent with a smatter- 
ing of many things, a genuine knowledge of none. In fact, he 
said, all that parents required was, that their daughters should 
chatter in one or two foreign tongues, play and sing, and comport 
themselves well in society. He had been puzzled once by the 
persistence with which a lady of his acquaintance urged that her 
daughter should be taught the harp. He had suggested that it 
would be waste of time, as the young lady had no ear for music. 
* You don’t understand, Professor,’ answered the lady with a superior 
smile; ‘don’t you see that my Clelia has lovely hands and arms!’ 

Marriage was looked upon as the sole aim of a girl’s life, and 
all efforts to inaugurate reform were met by the reply that a 
woman’s mission was to be a good mother. Why nuns should be 
considered specially qualified to prepare them for that mission he 
failed to perceive, and certainly solid instruction would scarcely 
unfit them for its manifold duties. It was quite as desirable, he 
went on to say, that men should be good fathers, yet parents never 
' made that a pretext for limiting their boys’ studies. For his part, 
he thought that the defects usually attributed to women, their lack 
of logic, their frivolity, were directly assignable to the nature of 
their education; and he hoped that the day would soon come 
when parents would give as careful a training to their daughters 
as to their sons, and prejudice would no longer debar girls from the 
benefits of higher education. And now he would utter an opinion 
which would, he was aware, excite a thrill of horror in many pre- 
sent. Why should not girls be University students? It was true 
there was no law closing University doors upon them, but they 
were practically closed by the absence of secondary schools sup- 
plying the preliminary training and the indispensable certificates. 

The speaker’s voice had warmed into earnestness long before 
he-reached this stage of his discourse, and its clear, steady tones 
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reached the farthest corner of theroom. He deprecated the current 
prejudice that woman’s wit was an affair of instinct, which regular 
training would destroy without substituting grasp of intellect in its 
place. This was of course only another way of repeating that the 
female brain was inferior to the male. That point he would not now 
discuss, and would merely remark in conclusion that, throughout 
his long experience of teachers and pupils, he had always found girls’ 
brains—though working in a different manner—fully equal to boys’, 
and able to accomplish the same results. Difference did not imply 
inferiority, and he was persuaded that, granted a fair field, the 
female intellect would throw new light on every branch of literature 
and science. 

The lecturer sat down amid a round of applause, but his keen 
eye, as it travelled over the audience, seemed to express a doubt 
whether applause meant concurrence... That he was personally 
popular he knew, but he also knew that his views were not popular. 
Nelly Peel’s enthusiasm had split her gloves, for naturally, being 
an English girl of the nineteenth century, she went with the orator 
heart and soul. re 

‘ Why didn’t you clap ?’ she whispered reproachfully to the Pro- 
fessor, who was sitting quietly by her side with an abstract expres- 
sion on his face. 

‘I don’t quite see my way,’ he,said hesitatingly; ‘our friend 
goes too far. He is quite right in all his strictures on our schools, 
but I confess the idea of young girls pushing their way at a 
University is very strange and repulsive to me. I havea different 
ideal of woman.’ 

‘What does that matter?’ exclaimed Nelly impetuously. ‘I 
think it is very mean of you not to second your friend: and see! 
there is the Marchesa fidgetting in her chair, and oh! that odious 
Spazzagalera is standing up over,them and trying to catch the 
President’s eye. Do please speak; you must speak !’ 

The Professor hesitated, twisted about uneasily on his seat. 
He wished to support his friend, and Spazzagalera would certainly 
be offensive as well as hostile..; Should he? should he not? Hadn’t 
he better wait till the advocate had had hissay? He himself knew 
so little of the question in hand ; but then he was also unprejudiced. 
So his mind swayed like a pendulum. Nelly gave him a tiny push 
and repeated, ‘ Do speak!’ That stopped his waverings. How could 
he refuse her request? He got up, and moved a step or so nearer 
the platform. The lecturer,saw him and gave him an encouraging 
nod. The President saw.him. Spazzagalera saw him and stood 
up also. Then our poor hero felt committed to a speech; an im- 


pulse of courage seized him. : 
P2 
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‘Signor Presidente!’ he began, and his voice sounded to him 
like the far echo of some one else’s voice. 

‘Professor Marcctti will address the meeting,’ proclaimed the 
President in a tone of great relief—for dead silence is hardly an 
encouraging beginning to any discussion. 

Our hero was in for it now; so, to gain time, he plunged into a 
few compliments on the speech just delivered, alluded to his own 
incompetence for scientific treatment of the subject, acknowledged 
the justice of his friend’s remarks, but demurred to his conclusions. 
It must be confessed that the Professor floundered a good deal 
during this part of his speech, and he felt that he was treating the 
matter very unscientifically. Was it necessary, he said, for girls 
to be exposed to the ordeals through which boys had to pass? Was 
it advisable to give them a University training? Could they not 
be thoroughly educated within the shelter of their own homes? 
He doubted the result of the system advocated by his esteemed 
friend. Might it not unduly harden the sex, and would not pre- 
mature contact with the world blur the delicate charm which was 
woman’s special attribute? Here a sudden burst of clapping 
interrupted the Professor, and he was thoroughly disconcerted on 
seeing the Marchesa’s withered palms in active motion. What 
did she know of delicate charm? he said to himself, feeling that 
he must be all wrong if he had won her approbation. He longed 
to sit down and hold his tongue, but it was evidently expected 
that he should go on speaking ; so he went on blindly, and, before 
he realised what he was doing, found himself describing his con- 
ception of the ideal woman. His voice grew firmer, his words 
came readily. ‘My ideal woman,’ he said, ‘should have a ready 
wit, a balanced mind, an even temper ; she should be beautiful— 
‘all ideals are beautiful—yet not of the order of beauty that 
strikes all beholders ; rather that of a delicate floweret half-hid- 
den by its leaves. She should possess all home virtues, be a tender 
daughter, a loving sister. Not averse to domestic duties, she 
should perform them with tranquil ease, without letting her mind be 
absorbed by them excepting at the time of performance. She should 
rule her household with firm but gentle sway, and when all the 
machinery was in order, the bustle of the morning hours at an end, 
be able to find enjoyment in her Dante, her Petrarch, or the best 
literature of other lands. Neither would his ideal woman confine 
her interest to literature alone. She would also appreciate the 
allurements of science; and it seemed to him that there were 
several branches, botany and entomology, for instance, for which 
the delicate acumen of the female intellect was specially adapted. 
It was a fact that in one foreign country at least—he alluded to 
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England—it would be difficult to find a household where some one 
member did not take an intelligent interest in science, while in all 
there was a love of reading which in Italy it would be vain to seek. 
Yet these were results obtainable by judicious home education. 
Then, as to his friend’s advocacy of classical studies, it seemed 
to him that while opinion was so divided on the relative supe- 
riority of classical and scientific education, it would scarcely be 
wise to make the study of theclassics imperative upon women. Any 
modern language studied with scientific precision would serve 
equally well as a mental gymnastic, and be of greater practical 
utility. His ideal woman might, perhaps, be able to construe a canto 
of Virgil or an ode of Horace, but he could not imagine her grappling 
with the satires of Juvenal. In short, his ideal woman, though 
joining the graces of intellect to the acquirements of a housewife, 
would never be a blue-stocking. The love and esteem of her 
home circle would be dearer to her than the world’s homage; she 
would share the interests and aspirations of her husband, and, 
partner alike of his joys and of his sorrows, in life’s darkest moments 
she would ever be his consoling angel. After the first start, and 
once fairly launched in the description of his ideal, the Professor 
forgot all about his audience, almost forgot the object of his speech. 
His manner grew more and more earnest, his voice took inflexions 
never heard in it before, and before his mind’s eye swept a vision 
of a glorified Nelly Peel gliding softly into his study, pressing 
close to his side, nay, pressing her face to— . . . A sudden alarm 
seized him; he woke, as it were, from a dream, was conscious of 
the rows of upturned faces. He hardly knew what, how much he 
had said. Shame quivered through him. What, what had he 
done? Surely all the world would recognise the original of his 
ideal woman! He stammered, three times repeated the words 
‘ consoling angel,’ and hurriedly wound up his speech with some 
incoherent remarks about quite agreeing with his friend on the 
benefit of advanced education for women, but disagreeing as to its 
indispensability. The ideal woman he had tried to depict was, 
he dare say, the ideal of many present, but, as all the world 
knew, he had no personal experience of womankind, was so 
fortunate as to have no wife, and belonged to the numerous class 
of thoroughly contented bachelors. With this lame and cowardly 
conclusion, and amid loud laughter and applause, the unhappy 
Professor sank down on the nearest chair, in an agony of shame 
and perturbation, and without venturing to glance towards his 
friends on the sofa. 

Nelly’s face had been a study throughout Marcotti’s performance. 
Expectation, disappointment, blushing surprise, pleasure, annoy- 
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ance, relief, flitted over it in rapid succession, like shadows over a 
mountain side. At the beginning of the discourse she exchanged 
amused glances with her mother, towards the middle she was 
apparently absorbed in the Japanese figures on her fan. But at the 
conclusion she echoed the general laugh, and her merry blue eyes, 
after travelling around the room, frankly met her mother’s 
puzzled gaze. At the same time she whispered: ‘ Poor Professor! 
He is a feeble champion to the cause. How dreadfully he has 
wandered from the question! I must tease him about it pre- 
sently.’ 

*You had better hold your tongue,’ replied Mrs. Peel, with a 
sharpness totally foreign to her usual placidity, and with a look 
that made her daughter return to the contemplation of her Japan- 
ese ladies. ‘ 

Spazzagalera’s voice had been grating in her ears for some 
moments before she roused herself to listen to him. 

A gallery ran across one end of the hall, and there, in its front 
row, stood the advocate, his evil face turned towards the platform, 
pouring forth a torrent of cynicism in the easy style acquired by 
long practice in the criminal courts. Of course he disagreed in 
toto with the object of the lecture, but he spared the lecturer and 
rushed into a scathing commentary on our poor Professor’s speech. 
He then went on to advocate female ignorance in his usual fashion, 
declaring that no woman of literary tastes was fit to have charge 
of a household, and that he had invariably noticed that the 
children of such women had unwashed hands and faces. How 
could the possession of a wife conversant with Petrarch’s sonnets 
compensate a man for ill-cooked dinners and buttonless shirts ? 
No! let woman keep to her proper sphere, let her write washing 
lists, ponder over the tradesmen’s bills, and content herself with 
giving birth to children. Her husband’s brains would make up for 
her lack of any; man had enough mental companionship out in 
the world ; at home he only needed some one to look after his house, 
mend his clothes, and bring up his children. As for the ideal 
woman so eloquently described in the foregoing speech, it had 
been quite unnecessary for the’ speaker to proclaim his celibacy. 
If the learned Professor had had a wife of the pattern he had dwelt 
upon with so much gusto, he would speedily have repented ever 
having married her. 

This ingenious discourse was loudly applauded by the majority 
of the audience, and the Marchesa beamed with exultation. 

The lecturer, with a comical look of distress, waited a few 
moments, in the hope that the Professor would retort ; but as our 
crushed hero gave no sign, he himself attempted to bring back 
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the discussion to the real point at issue. But it was impossible. 
Public opinion, with customary indiscrimination, had gone over to 
Spazzagalera : and though a lady rose and momentarily turned the 
laugh against him by her witty refutations of his calumnies on 
her sex; though one or two other sensible speeches were delivered, 
Spazzagalera was always on his feet to reply, and the meeting 
broke up without any definite conclusion being arrived at. 

The Professor hardly heard a word that was said; he was still 
overwhelmed by the flight of his own audacity. 

‘Why didn’t you speak again ?’ asked Nelly mischievously, as 
he timidly assisted her to put on her cloak. 

He answered nothing, only shook his head and looked at her 
mournfully. 

It had been arranged that the ladies were to return home on 
foot escorted by the Professor. The moonlight walk down the 
silent street by the river would have been delightful under other 
circumstances. Now, it was with positive relief that our hero 
received Mrs. Peel’s stiffly made announcement that she preferred 
to drive. But he noticed that her hurried good-night was un- 
accompanied by her usual ‘ a rivederci presto’ (‘ come and see us 
soon’). Nelly too was mute, and he walked slowly homewards with 
a countenance as long as on the November day when he had first 
heard of the strangers’ arrival. 

Did they understand what he had done? Did he himself 
understand the force of his revelation? For a scientific man, the 
Professor’s mind was in a very chaotic condition! He could not 
comprehend what had induced him to stand up in public and 
make that foolish speech! Certainly Miss Nelly had begged 
him to second the lecturer, but why had he not refused? Why 
had he damaged his reputation by stuttering and stammering 
about a subject that was foreign to his studies? Why, indeed ? 

But even while he asked himself the question as he paced up 
and down his library during the small hours, a secret voice told 
him that it would not be easy for him to refuse any request uttered 
by a certain sweet girl voice, seconded by the glance of certain 
bright blue eyes. 

So, all the more he tried to persuade himself that he was only 
savage at his own bungling as an orator, not at having drawn a 
portrait instead of clenching an argument. 
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Cuapter IV. 


ANYHOW, he was a very miserable man as he paced his study that 
cold January night. The fire was out, but he never heeded it, 
was hardly conscious of the cold. Inner discomfort vanquished 
outer, and he might probably have walked the room all night had 
not his reading-lamp gone out with a sudden splutter and compelled 
him to grope for lucifers and candle. 

But though he went to bed, the winter morning had broken 
before he closed his eyes, and sleep brought troubled dreams, in 
which Spazzagalera and Mrs. Peel, somehow united in one person, 
perpetually stopped him from overtaking Miss Nelly, who, in the 
midst of a mob of people, was climbing a mountain in a heavy 
snowstorm. 

Buta few hours later, revived by acup of strong coffee and a cigar, 
his ideas were less confused, and he was able to grasp the situation. 

. The conviction that he was in love, and had publicly betrayed 
his feelings, no longer filled him with the keen dismay of the 
previous evening. He was able to reflect that if Mrs. Peel looked 
severe, Miss Nelly did not, and that, although the latter had said 
nothing, she had smiled very kindly on him as he closed the 
carriage-door. 

Surely, then, he might go to the house by the river as usual 
that evening. Yet, no; that would be impossible! Better to let 
a day or so pass, to lull Mrs. Peel’s suspicions. 

He was brushing his hair at that moment ; he suddenly scowled 
at his own image in the looking-glass, and, flourishing his brush, 
exclaimed : 

‘ Suspicions, indeed! and why should I try to lull them? If 
she knows that I want her daughter, all the better, for I do want 
her. Afterall, why should I feel ashamed? What I said last night 
was no crime ; she’ (the pronoun did not refer to Mrs. Peel) ‘ can- 
not be offended, surely not offended. Iam no longer young, I’m 
—well, I’m ugly, but if she likes me, she will not mind—if she 
likes me!’ The Professor trembled with joy at the bare thought 
of so blissful a possibility, and then shrank with fear, remembering 
how scanty his means would probably appear toa girl reared in 
English luxury. 

And all this time he continued to brush his hair as though the 
process aroused his hope and energy. Signora Assunta, who 
wanted to put his room in order before repairing to her kitchen, 
wondered much why the Professor was so long dressing this 
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morning, and scented a mystery. He had burnt up all the oil in 
his lamp, yet books and papers were in the same position in which 
her sharp eyes had seen them when her master returned from the 
Circolo. ‘Something to do with those English people, of course.’ 

Towards evening the Professor’s resolve not to go to the Peels 
sensibly weakened. Finally he hit upon a compromise. He had 
heard that it was a custom in polite society to suppose that ladies 
were overwhelmed with fatigue after any diversion. Therefore he 
might certainly call to enquire how they were after the lecture, 
That would be better than nothing, though it would be hard to 
turn away from that open door. 

Accordingly, at about the usual hour, the three ladies heard 
the usual ring. A flush of annoyance passed over Mrs. Peel’s face, 
and her lips tightened in a fashion that augured ill for the Pro- 
fessor’s welcome. Then she glanced at her eldest daughter, who 
raised her eyebrows and shook her head. As for Nelly, directly 
she heard the tinkle of the small door-bell, she had put aside the 
scrap of crewel work in her hand and set about arranging a pile of 
Italian books on the big centre table. 

The appearance of the Professor's card unaccompanied by 
the Professor’s person was an immense relief to two of the party. 
Nelly pouted and wondered aloud why he had not come in. ‘It 
is too bad, mamma. I am thirsting to tease him about his con- 
tradictory views on female education.’ 

‘Italians don’t always understand young ladies’ teasing,’ 
answered her mother curtly, as she placed the card on the mantel- 
piece. 

‘I am glad he didn’t come in to-night,’ said the sister on the 
sofa in her weak gentle voice. ‘ He is very clever, very nice, but 
he needn’t come quite so often.’ 

‘ Italians seldom understand that,’ said Mrs. Peel sententiously. 
Her mouth, however, had resumed its usual kindly expression. 
‘ They always think that if you remain at home you must like to 
be at home to any one, any evening. I too am glad the Professor 
has had the good sense only to leave his card.’ 

‘Mamma! what is the matter with you to-night with your 
Italians this, Italians that ? What has the poor Professor done to 
offend you? His speech wasn’t first-rate, Pll allow, but that isn’t an 
unforgiveable sin. Now, I wish that he had been indiscreet enough 
to come in instead of leaving this ugly printed card. Why do 
Italians generally use printed cards, Mamma? _ I wonder you don’t 
add that to their crimes !’ 

And presently, some instinct having drawn Miss Nelly to the 
window, she had the surprise of seeing our hero on the opposite 
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pavement, standing still and looking up at the ‘house. He moved 
on as the girl parted the curtains, but though he made no sign, 
she was sure that he had seen her, and came back to the fireside 
with flushed cheeks and an absent manner. 

As for the Professor, he walked home in quite a cheerful mood, 
soon to be succeeded by a fit of deepest melancholy. He would 
not leave another card the following evening, neither had he the 
courage to walk into that genial drawing-room as though nothing 
had happened. His sensitive imagination took a highly exaggerated 
view of the case. He had betrayed himself, betrayed himself publicly. 
It followed, then—so he reasoned—that if Mrs. Peel were favour- 
ably disposed towards him, she would at once expect him to make 
a formal application for her daughter’s hand; and that if—as was, 
alas! farmore probable—she should scout theidea of such an alliance, 
why, then he would be dismissed with contumely from her presence, 
and all would be at an end. No wonder that the poor man felt 
miserably nervous! Being in love is one thing, making a formal 
proposal another. Besides, having no previous acquaintance with 
the tender passion, the Professor knew of no rules to guide his 
conduct in the emergency. He now felt great awe of Miss Nelly 
herself ; how much more, then, of her mother! Mrs. Peel’s benevo- 
lent countenance assumed in his thoughts the fear-inspiring aspect 
of a Medusa’s, and of course it never occurred to his Italian mind 
that an interview with the dreaded parent need not necessarily 
precede a less alarming one with the daughter. 

Each morning he resolved that before the night he would 
decide what to do. Each evening saw him wandering up and 
down before the door that he dared not enter. What added to his 
Suspense was a vague hope that some kind little note of recall 
would come, as once before when pressure of work had kept him 
away for several evenings. None came, however; and day after 
day dragged slowly on. His magnum opus was almost at a 
standstill; his students found his teachings less clear than usual, 
and his consumption of black coffee increased alarmingly. 

He gave up his weekly dinner at the restaurant, and whenever 
he was out-of-doors carefully crossed the road if he chanced to 
see any of the speakers at the Circolo in his path; in short, he 
shunned all his acquaintances. An indefinable weight oppressed 
him ; he felt humiliated, depressed, degraded, excepting during the 
rare moments when a wild hope stole into his soul. 

It was in vain that he sometimes tried to reason himself out of 
his imaginings. He would tell himself that there was nothing to 
prevent him from resuming his friendly visits to the house by the 
river—nothing but those same imaginings. What if Mrs. Peel 
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had looked severe! Doubtless she was feeling exhausted by the 
heat of the lecture-room ! : 

It is hardly necessary to say that he no longer attended the 
Marchesa’s receptions. He could not face Spazzagalera’s sneers, 
nor the gibes he thought he might encounter from the lady of the 
house. Yet he might safely have ventured to go. A new soprano 
had made her début in the town, and the dingy salon now 
resounded with the Marchesa’s harangues on the decline of the 
lyric stage. 

The question of female education had lost all interest. Had 
not the Marchesa clearly delivered her views on that subject ? 
Had not the public discussion ended in smoke? The matter was 
disposed of. 

Early one Saturday morning a note, with a big gilt monogram 
and coronet, was brought to the Professor with his morning coffee. 
It was a friendly command from Countess C , insisting on his 
presence at her reception that evening to meet some political 
notabilities who were passing through on their way to the capital. 
In his present frame of mind the Professor would hardly have 
cared to meet the whole Cabinet, but still this graciously worded 
invitation, coupled as it was with gentle reproaches for his long 
desertion, could not be disregarded. But no sooner had he 
decided to go than he began to think more regretfully than ever 
of the tranquil evenings for which he had deserted the noisy 
parties at the Palazzo C ; and again he asked himself, should 
he never enjoy them again ? 

Meanwhile the said tranquil evenings had grown decidedly 
dull. Nelly’s piano was seldom opened, Nelly’s laughter seldom 
heard. The girl had been seized with a sudden ardour for 
historical study, and she was plodding through Guicciardini’s page- 
long sentences with steady determination. Her favourite poets 
were no longer ranged on the centre table; dog’s-eared folios took 
their place. Mrs. Peel yawned a good deal as she sat knitting by 
the fire ; and now and then an anxious expression would steal over 
her face as she looked at the fair young head bent over a big book. 
The invalid girl noticed that her sister never said anything amus- 
ing now, had very little to say of any kind, that as evening came 
on she became restless, that her colour heightened when the door- 
bell rang, and that she never settled down to her Guicciardini till 
after eight o’clock. 

The Professor’s withdrawal was felt by all three, yet only the 
invalid girl continued openly to regret him. As for Mrs. Peel, 
the impulse of motherly alarm that had made her snub him 
on the unlucky evening of the lecture, had long given way to 
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something very like remorse at the apparent completeness of her 
success. She had never intended to drive him away altogether. 
Still she told herself it was all for the best; that would never 
have done. What ‘ that’ was, she did not openly define, but she 
was more than usually indulgent to her youngest child in these 
days. Nelly’s own feelings were very complex, passed through 
many phases from surprise to disappointment, then to anger, back 
again to disappointment, gradually changing into anger with her- 
self and a determination never to look at Dante any more. She 
began to feel very tired of the town, and to fancy that the climate 
was too relaxing for her. So depressed was she that she, the 
pleasure-loving member of the family, positively wanted her mother 
to decline a sudden invitation from the Countess C . © What. 
did they care about political notabilities ?’ she said scornfully. 

There was a discussion in the little drawing-room, and a refusal 
would have been despatched but for the persuasions of the elder girl. 
The others must go, she said, if only to tell her all about it after- 
wards, describe to her all the celebrities. Why, was not that 
wonderful woman the Ex-Minister’s wife to be there, she who, 
though a grandmother, sang and danced, talked and looked like a 
girl of twenty ! 

Nelly looked very pretty, if unusually pensive, as she stood 
by the sofa slowly fastening the numerous buttons of her gloves, 
and her sister’s parting recommendation to be sure to scold the 
Professor for his strange behaviour, if she chanced to meet him, 
brought a flush of colour to her cheeks. 

On ordinary evenings the Countess C received in a small 
salon at the end of the suite; but on this evening even the great 
ball-room was glittering with wax-lights, and crowded with black- 
coated men-and gaily attired women. All the town, or rather 
everybody who was anybody in it, was there. 

The lady of the house, voluble and smiling as usual, stood 
near the door dispensing loud-voiced welcomes to her friends, 
and introducing new-comers to one another with overwhelming 
rapidity. 

Mrs. Peel was delighted. Guests were pouring in fast when 
she and Nelly arrived, and she would have liked to remain close to 
their ever-cordial hostess. It amused her to watch the enormous 
variety that the Countess imparted to her greetings, which were 
alike in one particular: each fresh arrival was received as though 
he or she were the one person needed to crown her felicity. 
Neither did Mrs. Peel object to having five or six people intro- 
duced to her in as many minutes. Her widowhood, the suffering 
state of one daughter and the youth of the other, had compelled 
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her to lead a very secluded life ; but at heart she loved society as 
dearly as in the days of her girlhood. Still, she was almost as 
docile as an American mother; so when Nelly urgently begged her 
to come farther up the room, she instantly obeyed. 

‘ We shall see everybody so capitally here, mamma,’ said the girl, 
looking round restlessly, and spreading her skirts over a big divan 
so as to preserve the power of making room for another person. 

Now, from this corner they certainly had an excellent view of 
the backs of the men congregated round the lion of the evening, 
the chief of the Opposition; and among these backs was one sur- 
mounted by the Professor’s familiar head, and there was much 
energetic talk and gesture going on; but all the well-dressed 
women and gay uniforms—in fact, all the brilliant elements of the 
scene—were quite hidden from them. Mrs. Peel said something to 
that effect, but just then the master of the house came towards 
them, gently rubbing his hands and looking more than ever like 
an astute tom-cat, as he purringly expressed his satisfaction at 
being honoured by the English ladies’ presence. He told them 
who everyone was, and even presented one of the lesser notabilities 
before slipping away to make the same pretty speeches to the 
Marchesa, whose helmet of black lace could be seen towering up 
over the heads of her suite in the adjoining room. 

When rival chieftains of savage tribes simulate friendliness, 
they seldom visit each other without a following of their own, and 
thus the Marchesa was surrounded by a body-guard of her 
staunchest adherents, Spazzagalera among the number. It was a 
peculiarity of the leading ladies of this city, that on the occasion 
of any large assembly like the present each formed a circle of 
her own; so that by the time the rooms were full there was a 
series of separate courts congregated round each one of them. A 
stranger would have found it hard to divine who was the mistress 
of the house. 

Presently Mrs. Peel, wearied of her quiet corner, rose to seek 
the Marchesa. Nelly, unwillingly enough, was about to follow 
her, when she suddenly saw the Professor before her gazing at her 
with sad and wistful eyes. She instantly held out her hand. 
‘ What have we done to you that you should desert us entirely ?’ 
she asked with a slight quiver in her glad young voice. 

Marcotti’s fears, Marcotti’s hesitations vanished. A bright 
smile lit up his pale face. The touch of Nelly’s hand was to him 
as a full meal to a starving man. 

He bent over it till his lips almost touched her glove. ‘I was 
afraid to come,’ he.said in a very low voice. 

The girl began to feel nervous, to wish that she had followed 
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her mother, who was now in the midst of the Marchesa’s noisy 
circle; but she did not leave her seat. On the contrary, she incon- 
sistently made room for the Professor on the ottoman, and she did 
not have to repeat the gesture of invitation. 

‘Do you know, my sister has commissioned me to scold you: she 
has missed you very much these weeks; we have all missed you.’ 

*I did not stay away for pleasure,’ murmured our hero, glanc- 
ing nervously at the expressive face on a level with his own. ‘I 
was afraid; your mother seemed to be offended with me that 
terrible evening at the Circolo. I thought—I feared—Ah! 
Signorina, you don’t know how miserable I have been !’ 

Fear is not always contagious; in certain cases, nothing 
emboldens a woman so much as the spectacle of a man’s timidity. 
Nelly was quite self-possessed, though she still breathed rather 
quickly. 

‘I think you might have guessed that we wanted to pick your 
speech to pieces,’ she answered with frank disingenuousness. ‘I 
don’t quite agree with the limitations you would assign to female 
activity. I can assure you, girls can stand far more knocking 
about than you seem to think; and going to school doesn’t 
altogether make hardened ruffians of us.’ 

What did the Professor know at that moment of limitations to 
female intellect? The mere sound of Nelly’s voice was enough 
for him. 

Nelly went on:—‘ Do you know, if it had not been for poor 
Mary’s health, I should have gone to Girton College instead of 
coming to Italy with mamma. In short,’ here she laughed 
nervously, for the intensity of her companion’s gaze was again dis- 
composing her, ‘in short, I fear you have a very bad opinion of 
our sex.’ 

‘ Miss Nellie! Signorina! How can you suppose that ?’ 

‘How! Why, did not all your fine words result in the conclu- 
sion that you were heartily glad that you had nothing to do with 
women ?—that you could treat them like celestial bodies as long 
as they were distant enough to be viewed through a telescope, but 
that as terrestrial bodies, to be submitted to the microscope of 
daily life, you wished to have nothing to do with them? Do you 
call that flattering ?’ 

And she looked at him with a winning smile intended to be 
merely arch, for she was quite determined to keep the conversa- 
tion in the safe and easy key of badimage. She was so glad, so 
very glad to see her friend again, that (she thought) it mattered 
little what she said to him or he to ane so long as no one came to 
interrupt their talk. 
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But the Professor was not inclined to jest: he was terribly in 
earnest. He did not even return her smile, only looked at her so 
pathetically, that her colour went and she felt a little frightened. 
He answered huskily: ‘I was mad that night, Signorina, mad and 
audacious. I dared to paint a portrait—so exact a one that all 
the world might have recognised the original. Yet all the while 
I knew that my ideal was unattainable; so, frightened at my own 
audacity, I did like the disappointed fox in the fable. But your 
mother had recognised the portrait ; that was why I have not dared 
to come to your house. Will you, can you forgive me?’ 

This corner of the great saloon was quite deserted now. People 
had flocked to the door of an adjoining room where the wife of the 
Ex-Minister was cleverly performing a Neapolitan song. Someone 
had chanced to move out a leaf of the big Chinese screen beside 
the divan on which our couple were seated, so they were hidden 
from general observation. 

‘Can you forgive me?’ again whispered the Professor, em- 
boldened by Nelly’s fluttered silence. 

‘Forgive you for what?’ she said at last in a timid little voice, 
and without looking at him. 


bd 


‘My audacity, my——’ Here his courage failed him, and he 
stopped, 

Instantly our heroine’s presence of mind returned. 

‘I can’t quite forgive you the last part of your Circolo speech,’ 
she answered, blushing, and shaking her head. She blushed still 
more as one of her hands was suddenly seized in both the Professor’s. 

‘Then you don’t dislike, don’t despise me?’ he asked 
vehemently, and with a fond pressure of the captive fingers. 
‘ May I—will you let me speak to the Signora Mamma?’ 

Nelly drew away her hand; she was almost indignant. ‘ Why, 
doesn’t he understand,’ she thought, ‘ that he should speak first to 
me?? 

She had no experience of love scenes. It never struck her that 
there were many fashions of asking the same question, that he had 
spoken first to her, though without the formula she fancied 
indispensable. So, rising from her seat, she said coldly: ¢ Please, 
Professor, take me to my mother.’ : 

But the Professor never stirred; her request fell on him like 
an icy touch. 

~©Then there is no hope for me?’ he stammered, burying his 
face in hishands. ‘Ah, Signorina! do you not know how madly I 
love you?’ 
A happy light flashed in the girl’s eyes. 
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‘Now I do, she answered, sinking down in her seat again, and 
giving him back her hand. ‘ How could I know it before ?’ 

Upon this the Professor’s tongue was loosened; he forgot all 
about the propriety of first throwing himself on Mrs. Peel’s mercy ; 
and Nelly, who, if she had not known, had at least guessed all that 
he had to tell, listened to the old old story with a mixture of joy 
and terror. What was she to call forth all this devotion, and how 
could she ever repay it! 

All this time Mrs. Peel was enjoying herself very much in the 
next room; she was chatting with some pleasant compatriots, and 
not in the least troubled by her daughter’s absence. A very lax 
chaperon, according to Italian views, it never occurred to her to 
watch her Nelly in society. Suddenly she saw her coming across 
the room on the Professor’s arm. Something in their aspect re- 
vealed their secret to her at a glance. The anecdote she was 
relating to her neighbour stopped short on her lips; she rose 
luriedly. 

‘ It is so late, mamma ; let us go home,’ whispered Nelly, giving 
her mother’s hand a tender squeeze. ‘I have something to tell 
you: and please be kind to him.’ 

‘ Professor, Professor, come here and be scolded,’ cried the 
Marchesa with an imperative wave of her fan. 

The Professor only bowed with a deprecating shrug, and 
turned to offer his arm to Mrs. Peel. But Spazzagalera had fore- 
stalled him, thereby unconsciously doing him a great service. 

‘Well, Professor,’ sneered the Avvocato, looking back with a 
malicious grin, as he conveyed the bewildered Mrs. Peel through 
the crowd in the antechamber, ‘ when are you going to favour us 
with another discourse on the Ideal Woman ?’ 

Our hero smiled serenely. 

‘ Not at present, Avvocato,’ he replied with elaborate politeness. 
Then in the ear of his blushing companion he whispered softly: ‘I 
have found my ideal now.’ 


Probably Mrs. Peel was not very unkind, for in the autumn of 
the same year the first column of the Times announced the 
marriage of Professor Marco Marcotti with Miss Eleanor Peel, 
younger daughter of the late Edmund Peel, Esq., and niece of 
Professor Thomson of Edinburgh. 

LINDA VILLARI. 


(The End.) 
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WA Aocial Philosopher. 


Mr. Aveustus Nasasy is—or was when I last saw him—a 
philosopher. He piques himself on taking life quietly, which, as 
he has two thousand a year, no children, and has never had a 
week’s illness, he does not find it so difficult to do as some others 
of my acquaintance. He ascribes all theological doubts and dis- 
putations, as well as all political feuds, to what he calls ‘the 
biliary ducts ;’ and is of opinion that if everybody would only take 
Friederichshall in the morning, like himself, men would become 
a universal brotherhood. It is in vain to attempt to arouse in him 
any virtuous indignation against Turks or Russians. ‘ They are 
all right, bless you, both of them,’ he says cheerfully; ‘ but their 
climates are against them. What they want, respectively, is 
blankets and ice. Give them these in sufficient quantities—and 
a little Friederichshall in the morning—and their outrages will 
cease.’ His charity, strange to say, even begins at home. He 
regards the criminal classes of his own country calmly and dis- 
passionately, with no impulsive and policeman-like desire to ‘ run 
them in.’ It is as interesting to him to watch them at large (pro- 
vided they don’t get at him) as to observe the great carnivora at 
the Zoological Gardens. ‘ We speak harshly of this or that man,’ 
he says, playing with his double eyeglass, and smiling in his 
superior manner, ‘because he happens to be a murderer. It is 
very easy to call names, and even to attach to them an offensive 
significance ; but the question is, what are the facts ?’ 

If you venture to remind Mr. Augustus Nashby that the facts 
are patent enough, namely, that the man has beaten his wife 
with a stick for half a dozen years, and has eventually beaten her 
with a poker, he replies, ‘ Very good; these, however, are but the 
superficial aspects of the question; you are merely scraping at 
the rind. What lies at the root of the matter is the state of 
this poor fellow’s digestion. Let us examine his ordinary medical 
attendant, and it is ten to one that we shall find one of two 
things: first, that there is something wrong with his biliary ducts ; 
and secondly, that he has never drunk half a pint of Friederichshall 
in his life.’ 

The ignorance of public opinion upon this subject is to him 
most amazing. ‘ There is even a proverb,’ he says, ‘ about a bad 
heart and a good digestion always running together in a certain 
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noble family; whereas the two are absolutely incompatible. You 
might as well expect to see the Bengal tiger and the faithful 

sheep-dog running together. Mens sana in corpore sano is the 

motto not only of physical but of moral perfectibility. Take 

what are called (conventionally) the wicked Roman Emperors: 

Caligula, for example, of whom we are told that as a young man he 

was irreproachable; well, take him. A master of the Latin lan- 
guage has observed that “‘no one becomes very bad in a moment,” 
yet we are asked to believe that this model youth was all of a 
sudden metamorphosed into a monster of iniquity. Whereas what 
really happened was that some foreign substance, probably a 
lamprey, stuck in his biliary ducts, or thereabouts, and produced a 
mental revolution. Or, again, take Robespierre: at one time in 

his life, although a lawyer, we know that he had scruples; he 
especially objected to shedding human blood. Then, hey presto! 

he becomes a vampire at it. Posterity, who sees the effect, but 
not the cause, execrates his memory. I have no doubt in my own 
mind that it was all caused by brioche, a hateful cake, peculiar, thank 
heaven, to his own country, and which, eaten hot, would account for 
anything that takes place in the moral economy.’ Unlike some 
éther philosophers (of past ages, of course), Nashby is not content 
with laying his finger on the root of an evil, and having exposed 
it, with taking no more concern in the matter. The thousands of 
his fellow-countrymen to whom, under present arrangements, 
Friederichshall is unattainable, and who therefore belong to the 
criminal classes, are déeply interesting to him. If the noblest 
study of mankind is Man, the most exciting, in his opinion, is 
Man under surveillance of the Police. He is always regretting 
that no person of his own family has hitherto so neglected his 

digestion as to fall into the hands of the criminal law, and then be 

bailed, so that he could make his observations upon him at leisure. 

He once told me in confidence that he had even had it in his mind 
to sup heavily himself upon pork and sausages, to omit his 
Friederichshall, and, taking the consequences (however serious 

they might be), to give himself up to justice ; he pictured himself in 
his cell, analysing his own depravity, as the dying physician marked 

the approaches of his own ‘dissolution’ and set them down in his 

hospital note-book for the information of the staff at Guy’s ; but his 

courage failed him at the first sausage. 

In the case of one with such a mental grasp as Nashby, it will 
be no detraction (and only a slight breach of friendly confidence, 
which I will risk) to say that he is not courageous. So admirable 
(as he would put it) is the arrangement of his biliary ducts, that he 
is as conscious as a sensitive plant of the least approach of peril. 
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If he sees a dog, however small, on the pavement ahead of him, 
rather than become the possible object of his hostility, he will 
cross the street, no matter how muddy it may be, and pursue the 
pavement where there is no dog; and this he does with an air of 
carelessness and indifference that would deceive a detective; he 
does not whistle (because that might attract the dog), but other- 
wise the behaviour of Mr. Sampson Brass of Bevis Marks, when he 
appeared in the street with the poker, is the model for his actions 
on such occasions. I once saw him in a hansom cab when the 
horse began to rear, and if I could have obtained an instantaneous 
photograph of him at that juncture, I believe the sale of it would 
have made a fortune for one of my modest needs. The driver 
subsequently told me (and I thought it a very high compliment to 
Nashby’s adroitness and agility) that ‘he did think as how the 
gent would have made his way through the little winder in the 
roof!’ 

By reason of this acute sensibility as to danger, I have never 
been able to persuade my philosophic friend to accompany me in 
certain expeditions which the exigencies of the literary profession 
have occasionally compelled me to make (I confess, against the 
grain) into the haunts of that class of persons who as a rule incline 
to other beverages than Friederichshall: low lodging-houses, 
‘ rookeries,’ and the like, where the attendance of a policeman is 
indispensable, and that of two or three is much to be preferred. 
Nashby says that he can read the nature of criminals like a book, 
and prefers to study them in the closet rather than on the stage 
of actual life. Moreover he adds, and this is his great point, that no 
moral benefit can result from such perfunctory visits; while the 
criminal is surrounded by his fellows, he is deaf to the voice of 
reason, whereas, if you could catch him alone (though of course 
with persons of well-regulated digestions within call), a great deal 
of good might be effected in the way of suasion. Upon this I 
offered to bring a very distinguished ‘ burglar with violence’ to 
Acacia Cottage (where my friend resides) to a symposium, and 
the matter would have been satisfactorily arranged, but for a 
difficulty as to the hour. Nashby made it a sine qué non that 
the entertainment of this visitor should take place in broad day- 
light, and the visitor thereupon declined the invitation upon the 
ground that ‘he knowed better, and even ‘a trick worth two of 
that.’ 

Still, the proposition took Nashby’s fancy, and (from some dis- 
arrangement of his biliary ducts, I suppose) he was so imprudent 
(as you shall hear) as to carry out my suggestion independently of 
my friendly assistance, and on his own account. 

. @2.) Ouse 
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He had gone down to the Crystal Palace, not, of course, to hear 
the concerts, nor to see the rifle-shooting, but to examine one of 
the antediluvian reptiles which differed, as he had been told, from 
his idea of what it ought to be. He had atheory as to the gradual 
diminution of the Plesiosaurus into the common lizard, in connec- 
tion (through the diversion of the Gulf Stream) with its water 
supply, and while intent upon these early fathers of the animal world 
he had lost his gold watch. It had been subscribed for him by a 
learned society in acknowledgment of an exhaustive treatise upon 
this very subject, and he valued it highly. Indeed Mrs. Nashby 
told me in confidence that the language he used upon the dis- 
covery of his calamity was anything but philosophic, and such as 
would have astonished any society, learned or otherwise, very 
much. 

It was not to be supposed, even by a man of science, that the 
Plesiosaurus had taken it, and though Nashby protested, as people 
always do when they lose their watches, that he had never lost sight 
of it for a moment, without keeping his hand on the chain; that 
it was absolutely impossible anyone could have taken it from 
him without his knowledge, &c. &c., there was in reality no sort of 
doubt that he had had his pocket picked. Under these circum- 
stances, Nashby, whose moral organisation was much too high to 
care twopence about compounding a felony, put an advertisement 
in the newspapers offering ten pounds’ reward for the watch, and 
promising, in case of its restitution, that there should be ‘no 
questions asked.’ On the day after the appearance of this notice 
he received a neat little note, on scented paper and in what the 
rogue imagined to bea female hand, to say that the writer accepted 
the terms, and would present herself at Acacia Cottage with the 
watch at one o'clock. Now here, thought Nashby, was an oppor- 
tunity, and one which might prove a very interesting one, of 
investigating the criminal character without risk. 

‘My dear Julia,’ he said, ‘I will give this young person some 
lunch, and, under the cover of hospitality, deduce . 

‘ And how do you know, pray, she is a’young person ?’ inquired 
Mrs. Nashby. ‘I understood you to say that no one was near you 
when you lost your watch.’ 

The good lady’s suspicions were naturally, though I may say at 
once unjustly, excited; she remembered that there were certain 
bowers in the neighbourhood of the antediluvians which, though 
devoted to science—in the exhibition of the strata of the earth, 
stalagmites, and what not—were used by the giddy throng for pur- 
poses of flirtation. ‘I only judge by her. hand—I mean, by her 
handwriting ’—explained Nashby hastily. ‘It looks like a female 
hand, as the poet describes it : A 
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‘ As when a field of corn 
Bows all its ears before the roaring east.’ 

‘I don’t care what the poet says, or anybody else,’ returned 
Mrs. Nashby sharply; ‘ you don’t lunch with this creature without 
me.’ In vain the philosopher contended that it was not desirable 
that Mrs. Nashby should sit down at the same table with an in- 
dividual, even of the same sex, who appropriated other people’s 
watches; in vain he urged that the presence of a third person 
might make the visitor diffident if not dumb. She gave the same 
answer in effect—only of course in more polished language—as the 
‘burglar with violence’ had done; ‘ she knew better.’ 

And after all, the creature turned out to be aman. At first 
this alarmed poor Nashby as much as it consoled his wife; but the 
gentlemanly appearance of his visitor, and the reflection that he 
must have met him at the Palace on a five-shilling day, somewhat 
calmed his apprehensions. He produced his ten pounds at once 
and received his watch in exchange, and after that little business 
transaction, they all three sat down to lunch; Mrs. Nashby not 
without some embarrassment, and the butler in such a state of 
astonishment that he could hardly wait at table, but the phi- 
losopher and the pickpocket on the best of terms. 


‘Now our little affair has been amicably settled,’ observed 
Nashby hesitatingly, ‘perhaps, my dear sir, you will have no 


’ 


objection to tell me how—how—— 

‘How I collared the ticker ?’ suggested the visitor. 

‘Just so,’ said Nashby, a little put out by this frankness of 
speech, which he himself had shrunk from using, and which was 
certainly even less becoming in the mouth of the offender. ‘ How 
did you collar—the—the ticker ?’ 

‘Oh, it was the old game,’ returned the visitor, helping himself 
—and largely—to asparagus ; ‘I was the fly.’ 

‘The fly!’ returned Nashby. ‘ Really it appears to me that I 
was the fly, and you were the spider.’ 

‘I don’t know about spiders,’ returned the other, to whom the 
apologue was evidently unknown, ‘but I know I tickled you 
twice in the back of your neck before I could draw your attention 
from them ’ere blooming what-you-may-call-ems.’ 

‘The Saurians,’ explained Nashby ; ‘dear me, I remember now 
hearing a bluebottle and scratching my neck.’ 

‘I was the bluebottle,’ observed the other quietly; ‘ when 
your hand left the watch-chain, I took the watch.’ 

‘Dear me! how curious! was it not, Julia?’ inquired Nashby, 
who piqued himself on this philosophic behaviour in his wife’s 
presence. 
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‘ZI don’t call it curious,’ remarked that lady, who was boiling 
with suppressed indignation. | 

‘It was very neat—very neat—no doubt,’ observed the visitor 
modestly ; * but there, that’s nothing when you’ve been at it for 
twenty years or more.’ 

‘Twenty years!’ ejaculated Nashby. ‘This is really very 
interesting. Now, may Iask you, Mr. I have not the pleasure 
of knowing your name—’ 

‘ Oh, thank you very much, but mum’s the word,’ interposed the 
visitor hastily. 

* Well, may I ask you, Mr. Mum, whether you have not been 
a great sufferer from dyspepsia ?’ 

‘That beats me,’ replied the other, helping himself freely to 
sherry. ‘Do you mean often in quod?’ 

* Yes—have you suffered from it often, in—in prison ?’ 

‘Oh, very much so—Yes, sir ‘(this to the butler),’ I will have 
another glass or two—I’ve been infamously treated all round.’ 

¢ Ah, Mr. Mum, so we all think when we break nature’s laws,’ 
said Nashby, with his philosophic smile. ‘ Asa child, now, you must 
have been imprudent in your eating.’ 

‘I snapped up what I could get, sir—another piece of chicken, 
if you please, ma’am, the leg will do—nothing came amiss to me 
in those days, from pork pies to Albert rock.’ 

‘Good Heavens! And yet people call you a criminal!’ ex- 
claimed Nashby with commiseration. 

‘We calls one another, too, in our patter all sorts of names,’ 
replied the other frankly ; ‘but that don’t hurt, bless you.’ 

‘It does not hurt, my good friend,’ said Mr. Nashby, who was 
getting quite attached to his guest from the corroboration which 
his case afforded’ to his theory, ‘but it leads to the misappre- 
hension of principles.’ 

‘Very likely, sir, returned the other; ‘the peelers are allers 
making some blooming mistake or another.’ 

“Now, Mr. Mum, may I ask you whether you ever take Frieder- 
ichshall ?’ 

‘Thank you, no, sir; this ’ere tipple ‘(the sherry)’ suits me 
down to the ground.’ 

Nashby looked at his wife with a pitying smile, as though he 
would have said: ‘What chance has this poor fellow ever had 
in life ?’ 

Then he began to talk to him in a serious way, and Mr. Mum 
listened to him with a respectful attention that is not so often 
awarded to the philosopher as to the prison chaplain. Before the 
meal was over, Nashby was convinced that, if he had not made 
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a convert, there were elements of good in Mr. Mum which, if only 
happily seconded by the biliary ducts, would make him an honest 
man and an ornament to society. 

On his departure the host accompanied his guest to the front 
door and pressed upon his acceptance a pint bottle of Friederich- 
shall, with directions for use. 

‘You haven’t got a bottle of sherry to spare as I can mix 
with it?’ inquired the visitor. 

‘No, you must take it neat. And just drop a line, will you, 
to say how you are getting on—in some honest calling, as I shall 
now venture to hope.’ 

‘ All right, sir, you shall hear, and no mistake.’ 

After he was gone, there was some difference of opinion 
between Nashby and his wife as to the probability of the conver- 
sion of Mr. Mum. The lady had not the philosophic mind 
of her husband, and she grudged not only the loss of his ten 
pounds but the absence of the chicken and a half and of the 
three pints of sherry which, in spite of his habitual dyspepsia, 
their guest had carried away with him. 

*I have no patience to hear you talk so, my dear,’ she ex- 
claimed presently ; ‘nor time either; I have promised to be at 
the Exhibition at three o’clock to meet your sister.’ 

‘Well, you have plenty of time. It is but—goodness 
gracious, there’s my watch gone again! ’ 

He felt in his waistcoat again and again, as though it could 
have hidden itself away like a watch-key. But he felt in vain. 
Mr. Mum, no doubt, as he was being pressed to take that Frieder- 
ichshall, had ‘ collared the ticker’ a second time! 

‘It serves you thoroughly well right,’ said Mrs. Nashby; 
which completed my philosophic friend’s discomfiture. 

*I can bear dishonesty, but not ingratitude,’ as he told me 
that same evening. But after all it is a question whether 
Nashby had much to complain of, or, at all events, there was 
another point of view from which to regard the matter. 

By next morning’s post he received a communication on 
pink note-paper and in the same delicate hand—which had 
probably written five thousand begging letters—to the following 
effect :— 

‘ Dear sir : I have got your ticker again, and quite right too. You 
said in the advertisement as no questions was to be ast, and I 
suppose you ast me half a hundred. Moreover, I took a glass of 
that ’ere beastly Friederichsball, or whatever the name is; and if 
that don’t make us quits, I’m a Dutchman.’ 

JAMES PAYN. 





W Pastoral of Parnassus. 


I 


At morning-dawn I left my sheep 

And sought the mountains all aglow ; 
The shepherds said: ‘ The way is steep, 
Ah, do not go!’ 


II 


I left my pastures fresh with rain, 
My water-courses edged with bloom, 
A larger breathing-space to gain 
And singing-room. 


III 


Then of a reed I wrought a flute, 

And as I went I sang and played. 

But though I sang, my heart was mute 
And sore afraid. 


IV 


Because the great hill and the sky 
Were full of glooms and glorious 
Beyond all light or dark that I 
Had visioned thus. 


v 


My sense grew pure through love and fear ; 
I saw God burn in every briar. 

Then sudden voices, strong and clear, 
Flashed up like fire. 
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VI 
And turning where that music rang 
I saw aloft, half out of sight, 
The watching poets; and they sang 
Through day and night. 


VII 
And some with faces to the morn — 
Sang heralding the coming ray ; 
Some sang of bygone Muse or Norn, 
Some of to-day. 


VIIL 


And some in quaintly-ordered speech 
Sang of the south and years gone past; 
All sang of Love, and sweetly each : 
No first nor last. 


IX 


And very sweet—ah, sweet indeed— 
Their voices sounded high and deep. 
I blew an echo on my reed 

As one asleep, 


x 


I heard. My heart grew cold with dread, 
For what would happen if they heard ? 
Would not these nightingales strike dead 
Their mocking-bird ? 


XI 
Then from the mountain’s steepest crown, 
Where white cliffs pierce the tender grass, 
I saw an arm reach slowly down, 
Heard some word pass. 
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XII 


‘The end is come,’ I thought, ‘and still 
I am more happy, come what may, 

To die upon Parnassus-hill 

Than live away.’ 


XIII i 


Then hands and faces luminous 

And holy voices grew one flame— 

‘Come up, poor singer, and sing with us! ’ 
They sang, I came. 


XIV 


So ended all my wandering ; 

This is the end, and this is sweet,—- 
All night, all day, to listen and sing 
Below their feet. 


A. MARY F. ROBINSON. 
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Mp Amsterdam Gem. 


I sHALL never forget the joy I felt on visiting for the first time the 
late Sir Robert Peel’s collection of pictures—now the property of the 
nation, but at that time shut up in the baronet’s private residence 
in Whitehall Gardens, and only shown to those who were fortunate 
enough to obtain an order from the owner to seethem. With eyes 
and mouth wide open, I stood staring at the little market scenes 
by Mieris and Gerard Douw. I perceived their dainty minuteness 
of detail, the exquisite finish shown in their execution. In one 
especially, representing a woman selling poultry and vegetables, I 
was equally fascinated by a glistening tin pail, in which surround- 
ing objects were reflected as in a mirror, a pile of cabbages in the 
leaves of which every vein was accurately rendered, and the plumage 
of a dead pheasant hanging against a wall. Every touch of the artist’s 
brush seemed to add fresh interest to these carefully elaborated 
compositions. Nor was I less attracted by the landscapes of Hob- 
bema, and the interiors of Peter de Hooghe. 

But what makes this visit to Whitehall Gardens chiefly me- 
morable to me is that I there lost my heart for the first time. 
Though only fourteen years old, I fell in love with the young woman 
who, with keen yet modest glance, looks forth at the spectator from 
the picture known as the ‘Chapeau de poil.’ Who that has seen 
can have forgotten her countenance, so frank and searching, and 
withal so mild? The name of the original is not recorded. She 
is known by the felt hat, which, with spreading brim, overlapped 
by greyish feathers, shades her comely face. Her crimson-sleeved 
arms are crossed over her black velvet bodice. On the first finger 
of her right hand she wears a huge ring—a barbarous custom, by 
the way, that of wearing rings on first fingers ; but in thiscase the 
beauty of the wearer’s hand makes one forget the size of the ring. 
It was the recollection of this Dutch maiden which served to cheer 
me during the ten toilsome years I passed as a clerk in a bank, 
perched on a high stool, bending over a dusty ledger. What drud- 
gery the said clerkship was! My only exercise was running up 
columns of figures. I had but a fortnight’s leave in the year, and 
that bright spell of leisure hardly seemed to have begun before it 
was ended. 

I have now no cause to speak otherwise than with respectful 
tenderness of my Uncle Theophilus, who, though he was my god- 
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father as well as uncle, never gave me a sixpence, nor yet asked 
me within his house, during his life. A ‘stingy old miser’ was 
not the harshest of the expressions I made use of in alluding to him 
in those days. But all such opinions—too often, alas! uttered— 
I now revoke. My uncle, I affirm, was a model of prudence and 
kindness. The most precious as well as the most worthless lives 
have a term. My uncle died: I attended his funeral, and was 
present afterwards when his will was read. Instead of leaving 
everything to his only child, as we quite expected he would, he 
divided his fortune of two hundred thousand pounds into three 
parts. His daughter got one third (she had married against his 
will, certainly, and he was at enmity with her husband), my father 
another,andI another. After this, the first thing I did was to take 
off my hat to my employers at the bank. I shook all my brother- 
clerks by the hand—how they must have envied me, poor fellows ! 
— and then I sallied forth, a free man. 

In my days of poverty, I had formed a project to which I clung 
none the less fondly because I could not then see my way to 
accomplish it. This project was to pay a visit to Holland. I 
was quite aware that the cynical Voltaire, when quitting that 
country, had exclaimed, ‘Adieu, canaux, canards, canaille!’ 
Yet I felt sure that I should be as glad to get there as he was to 
depart. 

A certain Mr. Jabez Sumner was my father’s most intimate 
friend. He had begun life as a bagman, I suspect: at any rate, 
business had taken him much abroad, more especially to Holland, 
where he still sometimes went. He spoke Dutch like a native, and 
was always telling me of his experiences at Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
and the Hague. When he heard that I had decided on making 
this trip, he declared he would give me a letter of introduction 
to his friend Mr. Van Boven Delwig at Amsterdam. ‘ You will 
be delighted with his pictures,’ said he: ‘a small collection, but 
exceedingly choice. He is himself rather rough in manner, hasty, 
and violent; but, really, most agreeable when you get to know 
him. He is a widower (his wife was English), and he lives with 
his only surviving child,a daughter. As for her, she is a treasure, 
as good as she is beautiful. Oh! you must certainly know them. 
I will write the letter of introduction at once.’ Well, he wrote 
and gave it to me, and I stowed it away in my writing-case. 

The man must be a dullard indeed, Baoto in aere natus, for 
whom his first journey abroad is no pleasure. Wishing as I had 
been for so long to see Holland, my feelings when I actually landed 
at Rotterdam are hardly to be described. The scene was quite as 
I had imagined it. The canals intersecting the town were 
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bristling with masts. The narrow quays that bordered them were 
planted with formal rows of trees. Then what a busy population, 
squarefaced, heavy-footed, and stolid-looking! There wasa loading 
and unloading of ships, a wheeling of trucks, and pulling of ropes, a 
passing and repassing , a buying and selling. Men and women were 
all at work, too intent on business to loiter or trifle. The hum of 
the hive was incessant but subdued. Looking up to admire a 
lovely scarlet house with pea-green shutters and quaintly-shaped 
gables, I heard a rattling above, and then down came a shower of 
dirty water, spattering my new hat and coat. Some housewife had 
given her broom a twirl out of window, and I was the sufferer. I 
should certainly have used strong language if this had happened 
to me at home; but, being in Holland, I only smiled. 

I crammed all the sights of Rotterdam into one day, and then 
left by rail for Amsterdam. I confess that I was in a hurry to be 
there, not only because I was impatient to visit its art treasures, 
but because I was anxious to become as soon as possible acquainted 
with Mr. Van Boven Delwig, of whom my friend Sumner had 
given me so flourishing an account. His daughter too had been 
described to me as ‘a treasure, as good as she was beautiful.’ I 
was naturally desirous of knowing her as well. 

As we steamed along in the train at somewhat sleepy speed, I 
gazed from the carriage-window on a scene of soothing beauty. 
The land spread away to the horizon as flat as a billiard-table—a 
rich green pasturage with cattle grazing contentedly. There was 
a plentiful crop of windmills with whirling wheels. We often 
crossed over a canal, and on it I was sure to see a large barge 
pursuing its lazy noiseless way, a woman at the rudder, a patient 
horse lugging on the bank. These simple objects were bathed in 
the golden glow of an autumnal sunset, like that with which Cuyp, 
or the Boths, flood their pictures. I was satisfied. 

Dining at four o’clock p.m. is a thing I never have done, and 
never would do, if I were to live to be a hundred; and that was 
my reason for declining the landlord’s proposal that I should join 
the other inmates of his hotel at the table @héte that evening. I 
wandered about while daylight lasted, and then turned into a 
modest eating-house, to dine at my ease. I took my place at a 
little table covered with a snowy cloth, and having duly studied a 
long bill of fare, gave my orders to the waiter. At the table next 
mine was seated a shabbily-dressed man, whose black hair, all in 
disorder, flowed over the collar of his coat. He had a disagreeable 
squint, and shovelled his food into his mouth with his knife. All 
this I perceived at one glance, and then set to work at my soup. 
Presently, my neighbour addressed me in a voice profoundly bass. 
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He asked me whether I had lately arrived from England, and on 
my informing him on that head, questioned me much about London, 
its streets and squares, about St. Paul’s Cathedral, the Lord Mayor, 
and soon. By degrees we got talking of pictures. People with 
hobbies mount them whenever they have the chance, and when I 
get the chance of introducing the subject of pictures—Dutch ones 
especially—I can talk volubly, even eloquently. I was very elo- 
quent on this occasion, and it gratified me to find in the dirty- 
looking man a most attentive listener. When I paused, he began, 
and proved himself wonderfully familiar with the subject, almost 
as much s> as myself. He expatiated on the excellence of the 
pictures iu the Museum of Amsterdam, mentioning the ‘ Celebration 
of the Treaty of Miinster,’ by Van der Helst, the ‘ Night Watch,’ by 
Rembrandt, the ‘Evening School,’ by Gerard Douw, and certain 
sea-pieces by Vandevelde. 

My mouth watered. It never does to judge by appearances. 
Notwithstanding his repulsive exterior, this dirty-looking man 
had a refined taste. 

Suddenly, lowering his voice a little, he addressed me thus— 
* Would ze shentleman care to buy a picture, a real gem?” ~ 

I-had indulged in dreams of collecting pictures—of possessing 
a gallery of my own: here was an opportunity of laying its founda- 
tion. Everything must have a beginning. 

‘ Are you a dealer in pictures ?’ I asked cautiously. 

He told me that such indeed was his calling, and a very poor 
calling he found it. The treasure, of which he was anxious to 
dispose, he had stumbled on by accident. He had been at Utrecht, 
on business unconnected with his trade. Having a day at his 
disposal, he had attended a sale in that neighbourhood, consisting 
of the personal property of a lady, the widow of a burgomaster. 
There he had found going for a sum that was a trifle (when com- 
pared to its real value) a delicious thing, an undoubted Terburg. 

‘Terburg!’ I exclaimed in ecstasy: ‘ My favourite master!’ 

‘And mine!’ cried the long-haired man: ‘Sir, I pledge you.’ 

He had before him a bottle of Schiedam schnapps. He took 
the bottle, and, reaching forward, poured some of its contents into a 
glass standing on my table. He replenished his own glass, and, 
lifting it to his lips, bowed to me. I returned the bow, and, 
though I hate gin, swallowed a drop for form’s sake. My friend 
smacked his lips, and drawing his chair a little nearer mine, said, 

* You wish it cheap, of course. Well, I’ll let you have it for four 
thousand eight hundred guilders. That is what I gave for it, neither 
more nor less. I do not seek profit, when I have dealings with -a 
genuine amateur.’ 
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‘ Four thousand eight hundred guilders!’ I repeated, calculat- 
ing mentally. 

‘Yes, about four hundred pounds sterling in your money. 
Why, that is nothing for such a thing.’ 

‘Oh nothing!’ I responded with affected carelessness, though 
the sum sounded to me large. 

It was arranged that I should see the picture next day. My 
new acquaintance gave me a scrap of paper with a name and 
address written thereon. He called himself Meyer Libbe, and he 
lived, it seemed, in the Jews’ quarter, some way off. He begged 
me not to present myself till late in the day—five o’clock or so. 
Finally, he impressed on me that his terms were ready money. I 
assured him in return that, in my opinion, were the ready-money 
system more generally adopted, the crop of grey hairs, wrinkles, 
and suicides would be less. 

I could hardly sleep that night from excitement in thinking 
over the morrow’s event. I summoned to my memory all the pic- 
tures by Terburg I had ever seen, and endeavoured to imagine the 
subject of the gem awaiting my inspection. By degrees my 
imaginings merged into fog, and I slumbered. 

The following day was spent at the Museum: yet, dazzled 
though I was by the masterpieces there displayed, the time seemed 
to drag until towards five o’clock, at which hour I might have been 
seen rattling in a Dutch cab—called a vigilante—over the uneven 
pavement of the Jews’ quarter. I reclined at my ease, smoking a 
cigarette. My coat-pocket was stuffed full of Dutch banknotes. 
I felt very important. We travelled along narrow streets, and for 
some time coasted about as ill-smelling a canal as it is possible to 
conceive. We were plainly in the midst of the Hebrews. There 
was no mistaking the type of visage to be seen at door and window, 
the black eyes, hooked noses, and prominent under-jaws. It was 
hard to believe that anybody could be found to buy the filthy old 
clothes which choked the shop-fronts, or the rickety furniture 
exposed for sale. At last we halted. We had arrived at a point 
beyond which there was no proceeding—in a vehicle, that is to say 
—and the driver turned to address me in his gibberish, pointing 
with his whip-handle to the entrance of an alley. I descended, 
paid him, and entered the alley, holding the paper with Mr. 
Libbe’s address on it, in my hand. I hastened forward till 1 
reached a point from which three other alleys departed. I was 
about to present my paper to a ragged vendor of fried fish, and 
inquire which of the three I should pursue, when from the central 
one there issued forth Meyer Libbe himself sauntering along with 
his hands in his pockets, but evidently on the watch for me. He 
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saluted me with a leer: then he took, rather unceremoniously, 
from my hand the paper he had given me on the previous evening, 
and tore it up. 

‘This will be of no further use to you,’ said he, explaining the 
action. ‘We change our quarters to-morrow, and move to a 
better part of the town---Warmoes Straat.? He quickened his 
pace as he spoke. We turned to the right, then to the left, and 
then crossing an open court, in the midst of which was a fountain 
with a mutilated figure above it, we passed through the low door- 
way of a house, and descended a flight of steps. Here was a 
vaulted chamber like a cellar, for barrels were ranged along its 
walls. At the further end was a room into which Mr. Libbe led 
the way, and announced my arrival to a person within. The 
person in question was a dapper little man, dressed with extreme 
neatness in a suit of shiny black cloth. He wore a green 
embroidered smoking-cap with a long yellow tassel. He was 
sitting puffing at a cheroot, and dangling one leg over the rail of 
his chair as we walked in; but he rose at once aud bowed 
courteously to me. As our eyes met, I noticed a strong likeness 
between him and my conductor Meyer Libbe, for though Meyer 
was ugly and slovenly, and this man comely enough and smart, 
still the resemblance that exists only between near relations was 
there. I decided that they must be brothers, and I afterwards 
discovered that I had decided aright. 

The younger and tidier of the Libbes spoke English better 
than his brother. He had lived in England for three years, he 
informed me, as valet to a live lord, and had had a fine time of it 
apparently. As he was speaking, I looked around the room, and 
noticed that it contained little except what appeared to be wooden 
packing-cases of various sizes. 

‘You come to us just as we are on the eve of moving,’ said he ; 
‘in two days, we hope tocommence business in a wealthier quarter. 
But we are losing time. The days grow short, and you desire of 
course to see the Terburg in a good light. Meyer, bring the 
picture.’ 

Meyer Libbe accordingly brought a box to the table by which 
we stood. A sliding lid was removed, and the precious painting 
lifted out. It was quite small—twelve inches by ten—heavily 
framed, and covered with glass. The younger Libbe, whose name 


_ was Adrien, carried it to the window, and held it in an advan- 


tageous position, while I examined it with eager eyes. It was a 
perfect composition. I will endeavour to describe it. 

In a dimly-lighted chamber sits a lady by a table covered with 
a piece of tapestry. She has scanty red hair tied up with blue 
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ribbon, small fishy eyes, and a massive nose. Her expression is 
extremely sullen. The abnormal size of the lower portion of her 
face shows that she is suffering from either mumps or toothache. 
She wears a jacket of pale pink satin trimmed with swansdown, 
and a petticoat to match. A cavalier in feathered hat, long cape, 
and high leather boots, with spurs, stands near her with his back 
to the spectator. Although his face is not seen, his attitude is 
indicative of emotion ill controlled. He points to a labelled 
bottle standing on the table, and is doubtless trying to prevail 
on the mumpish lady to swallow its contents. At the back of the 
picture, an open window affords a glimpse of a tiled yard, where, 
in a glow of mellow sunshine, a stout cookmaid is discovered wash- 
ing a poodle. 

I had brought a magnifying glass with me on purpose. I now 
drew it from my pocket, and proceeded to magnify the lady’s 
heavy nose and swollen cheeks; the feathers in the cavalier’s hat, 
and the hair of the poodle in the tub. 

‘The execution is inimitable,’ observed Adrien Libbe. 

* See how ze shentleman’s spurs gleam !’ put in Meyer. 

‘ Signed and dated,’ murmured Adrien. 

‘ The picture must be mine,’ I soliloquised aloud. 

‘ Four thousand eight hundred guilders,’ said Adrien. 

‘Ready money,’ added Meyer. 

‘I am prepared to buy this picture at the price you mention,’ 
said I with dignity: ‘I have the money with me.’ I counted out 
the notes on the table. The picture was replaced in its box and 
handed to me by Adrien, who then wrote me a receipt of payment, 
and added his signature embellished with wondrous flourishes. 

‘ Are you leaving Holland at once ?’ inquired he, as I prepared 
to leave. 

‘Not just yet,’ was my reply. 

I thought his countenance fell a little on hearing this. ‘I 
advise you,’ he subjoined, ‘to tell nobody that you possess this 
treasure, and above all things keep it locked up and out of sight. 
If you were to leave it about at your hotel, you would run a chance 
of being relieved of it.’ 

‘Oh! never fear,’ I answered gaily. Then I bade him good 
evening. 

Meyer Libbe accompanied me for some distance, taking a 
different route from that by which we had come. Having put me 
in the direct road for my hotel, he quitted me. 

I was enchanted with my purchase, and sat up half the night 
examining it, an examination which I recommenced the moment 
I awoke next morning. Desisting at length, I dressed myself with 
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great care, for I had determined to call in the forenoon at’the 
house of Mr. Van Boven Delwig, and had I not been told that the 
daughter of that gentleman was a charming girl? Now, I do not 
set up for being an Apollo; but I have heard my general appear- 
ance commented on favourably by judges of both sexes. I felt it 
was quite possible that I might make a conquest, and for that 
reason I was at least ten minutes over the arrangement of my 
violet necktie. 

‘Mr. Van Boven Delwig inhabited a handsome villa in the out- 
skirts of the city. It was not without a sensation of nervousness 
(for.I am a shy creature) that I ascended the flight of steps leading 
to his door, and, pulling a rope, set a large bell overhead ringing 
obtrusively. My summons was promptly answered by a maidservant 
dressed after the fashion of the belle chocolatiére, in the well-known 
picture by Liotard at Dresden. She led me into a circular hall, and 
poihting to a bench facing a cast of the Dying Gladiator, hastened 
away to her master, with my card, and Mr. Sumner’s letter, in 
her hand. Five minutes elapsed, and then there hurried into the 
hall a fussy elderly gentleman, bald and rather bent. He wore a 
purple dressing-gown and spectacles. He greeted me cordially in 
good English, and introduced himself as Mr. Van Boven Delwig. 
I followed him into his study, a cosily furnished room surrounded 
by well-filled book-shelves. 

‘My daughter,’ he said as he closed the door after us, and he 
stretched out his hand towards the farther end of the room where 
a young lady sat drawing. ‘ Ulrique,’ he continued, ‘this is Mr. 
Aloysius Gregg, the friend of our friend Sumner’ 

The young lady put down her pencil, rose to her feet, and'made 
me a modest’curtsey. Then she raised hereyes. I thought I had 
never seen so lovely a face, so simple and so sweet. She had an 
abundance of wavy fair hair, confined, at the back of her head, by 
a gold comb: except for this ornament, she was dressed as plainly 
as any quakeress. Something in my appearance seemed to inspire 
her with confidence to advance and give me her hand, which I took 
and pressed respectfully. 

The master of the house began by asking me many questions 
about our mutual friend Sumner. When these had been duly 
replied to, he observed, ‘I understand that it is a love of the 
fine arts which has brought you to our country: you will find 
much that will interest you in that line both here and at the 
Hague.’ 

‘But I am told,’ said I, ‘ that many-of the best Dutch pictures 
are included in private collections, and that, among these, your 
own stands‘high.’ 
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‘ You will be able to judge of that yourself before long, I hope, 
he replied with a gratified smile. ‘Just now, the room in which, 
my pictures are shown is being redecorated, the pictures them- 
selves being stored in cases meanwhile. I hope to have them back 
in their places in three weeks at the outside, and then you shall 
see them, not before. But I forgot to ask how long you mean to 
remain in Amsterdam.’ 

I cast a glance at the graceful Ulrique before answering, and 
became aware that I was undergoing a careful scrutiny from her 
dovelike eyes. I fancied that she appeared to be interested in my 
reply, and that the very slightest cloud of anxiety cleared from her 
brow, when I said, ‘ Happily, I am not tied to time. I think of 
leaving shortly to visit other parts of Holland ; but will certainly 
return here.’ The last few words were spoken with emphasis, and 
were accompanied by as meaning a look as I could venture to be- 
stow on the young lady, who dropped her eyes at once with a blush, 
and began stroking a handsome white cat which lay curled up at 
her feet. 

I soon took an opportunity of introducing the subject which 
just then occupied all my thoughts, and I related how I had been 
lucky enough, the day before, to become the possessor of a beautiful 
example of Terburg. 

Mr. Van Boven Delwig pricked his ears—if one may be allowed 
such an expression in speaking of a human being—and flinging 
back his head, after a fashion peculiar to some short-sighted people, 
stared at me through his blazing spectacles. 

* A copy perhaps,’ said he: ‘ hardly an original. His paintings 
are scarce.’ 

‘Pardon me,’ I rejoined, a little ruffled at his seeming to doubt 
my critical acumen ; ‘it is an original, signed and dated.’ 

‘ No proof, that,’ remarked he rather contemptuously. ‘From 
whom did you buy it ?’ 

‘From a dealer named Libbe.’ 

* Where does he live ?’ 

I had quite forgotten the address, and I no longer had the 
paper on which it had been written. Meyer Libbe had relieved 
me of that, as already shown. ‘I can only tell you,’ I responded 
sharply, ‘ that it is in a very dirty, and very distant, part of this 
town, which it took me more than half-an-hour to reach on wheels. 

Mr. Van Boven Delwig laughed outright. ‘I fear you have 
been made a victim of, he said; ‘ picture-dealers are often unmiti- 
gated rascals.’ 

I was now beginning to feel cross, and would certainly have 
said something rude, if it had not been for the restraining presence 
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ofa lady. I checked myself, as I have always been able to do, in 
matters great or small, and instead of using vinegar, used oil. 
* If, said I, ‘ you will favour me with your valuable opinion as to 
the genuineness of the picture, I will bring it here for your 
inspection.’ 

‘Do so by all means,’ was his ready answer. ‘I will gladly tell 
you what I think of it.’ 

‘Pray tell me, what is the subject of the picture?’ asked 
Ulrique timidly. Perfect creature as she seemed, I perceived from 
this that she was a true woman in the matter of curiosity. I 
described the painting as well as I could. When I arrived at the 
medicine-bottle, both father and daughter were disquieted. Their 
disquiet increased as I gave details of the glum-looking lady’s 
dress. 

‘A pink satin jacket?’ repeated the gentleman, interro- 
gatively. 

‘Trimmed with swansdown ?’ murmured Ulrique. 

I bowed. 

‘And a view through ‘an open window into a yard, with a 
woman—’ Mr. Van Boven Delwig stopped short, apparently over- 
come by his feelings. 

‘Washing a poodle?’ whispered his daughter, completing the 
sentence for him. 

Again I bowed. The father turned red, the daughter pale: the 
cat mewed: I began to be sorely puzzled. 

Mr. Boven Van Delwig now removed his spectacles with twitch- 
ing fingers, rubbed them up with an orange-coloured pocket-hand- 
kerchief, of the size of an ordinary flag, readjusted them over the 
bridge of his nose, and regarded me so long and fixedly that I 


understood, for the first time in my life, how easy it is to feel - 


guilty, though unconscious of guilt. 

‘Strange!’ exclaimed he, slapping his forehead with the palm 
of his hand. Then rising hastily, he fled from the room, the tail 
of his dressing-gown streaming behind him. 

‘ What on earth is the matter?’ I now inquired of his daughter, 
who stood with clasped hands, and lips closed but quivering. ‘ Is 
it anything which I have said or done that has upset Mr. Van 
Boven Delwig ?’ 

‘It isthis, she answered. ‘The picture you have just described 
resembles, in every particular, one possessed by my father—a Ter- 
burg—one of the gems of his collection. He values his pictures 
more than his life. He cannot bear to think that even copies of 
them should exist. But I must see what he is doing.’ 

She was about to quit the room, when the now haggard face of 
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her father appeared at the door. He poured forth a volley of agon- 
ised Dutch. The consternation of the beautiful Ulrique was only 
too visible from her face. My heart was deeply stirred. I again 
begged to be informed what had happened. 

* We have been robbed, sir,’ replied Ulrique, speaking for her 
distressed parent, who had subsided into a chair, and sat with his 
face buried in his hands. ‘ My father has just been to his store- 
room, and he finds that out of thirteen cases full of pictures, eight 
are missing, besides four large boxes of silver ornaments from 
India.’ She spoke sternly, and looked at me, as I thought, re- 
proachfully ; as though I, innocent I, had been to blame in the 
business. 

‘Whom do you suspect of this robbery?’ I demanded, with 
feverish intensity. 

‘Surely it cannot have been Wilhelm?’ exclaimed Mr. Van 
Boven Delwig, looking up inquiringly into the open conntenance 
of his child. No—TI will not believe it.’ 

Ulrique was silent for a moment; then she said very slowly, 
‘ And yet, father, the only key to the store-room, except yours, was 
in his possession.’ 

‘ Perhaps,’ I interrupted, at this point,‘ I may be able to throw 
some light on this extraordinary affair.’ I at once proceeded to 
give a minute and circumstantial account of my interview with 
the two Libbes, describing their personal appearance and dress, 
and repeating as faithfully as I could every word they had spoken. 
Mr. Van Boven Delwig groaned as I went on, as though he recog- 
nised at least one of the portraits only too surely. When I gave 
Adrien Libbe’s statement, that he had once been a valet in England, 
he jumped up. 

‘It can be none other,’ cried he. ‘ It is my servant Wilbelm 
Bauer, a man to whom I trusted everything implicitly. The other 
can only be his brother Carl, whom I know to be a dealer in old 
clothes, living in the Jews’ quarter. Oh, how grossly has Wilhelm 
deceived me! What a return is this for my kindness to him!’ 

‘Is the scoundrel in the house now?’ I demanded; for the 
bitter reflection that my cherished purchase, my gem, was mine no 
longer, made me feel most indignant, and I ardently desired to 
kick the fellow. 

‘No, he is out; but he may return at any moment—that is, if 
he ever returns at all.’ 

After some discussion, it was arranged that I should go back 
to my hotel, and fetch the Terburg, dropping on the way, at the 
bureau of police, a note which Mr. Van Boven Delwig wrote and 
gave me, addressed to the head of that department. The note left, 
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I dashed forward in my vigilante towards my hotel. As I swept 
around the corner of Warmoes Straat, I caught sight of my wily 
friend, Adrien Libbe, staring very hard into a bric-d-brac shop- 
window. I could have jumped down and strangled him there and 
then ; but I recollected that it was best to let him walk straight 
into the snare which lay ready for him. He spied me at once 
(I have always been of opinion that people of his sort must have 
eyes in the backs of their heads), took off his hat, and bowed 
with winning suavity. I returned his bow, in a manner quite as 
polite, and with a grin quite as false. On reaching my bed- 
room, I knelt down before my portmanteau, unlocked it, and drew 
out the picture from amongst the folded coats and trousers, where 
I had left it ensconced. Lovingly and lingeringly I studied it. 
For the fiftieth time I enlarged its beauties severally and collec- 
tively, with my magnifying glass. Then, with a deep-drawn sigh, 
I re-packed it, tucked it under my arm, and put on my hat. 
Passing before the looking-glass, I stopped, and observed with 
surprise that my expression was nowise dejected: far fromit. I 
sought the cause, and found it in the fact—for fact it was—that 
Ulrique Van Boven Delwig had shown unmistakably that she was 
not indifferent to me. 

I returned to Mon Plaisir (such was the attractive name which 
Mr. Van Boven Delwig had given to his villa), and was admitted, as 
before by the belle chocolatiére, looking starched and demure, but 
with an appearance about the eyelids as though she had been weep- 
ing. I found Ulrique awaiting me in her father’s study. She was 
alone. She withdrew the lid of the box and gazed fondly down at 
the picture. ‘It isit, my father’s Terburg,’ she said atonce. Then 
clasping my right hand in both hers, and looking up into my face 
with joyful eagerness, she cried, ‘Oh! how can we ever thank you 
enough for having been the means of restoring this treasure to us— 
how can we repay you?’ 

I could have told her easily enough how she might repay me; 
but I refrained, and listened while she informed me of what had 
happened during my absence. It seemed that the wicked 
Wilhelm had strolled into the house humming a tune, and was 
straightway iatroduced to a couple of police officers who had 
arrived but a few minutes before hedid. On being acquainted with 
the theft, he expressed utter surprise ; but when accused of having 
committed it, he flew into a rage, and denied the charge stoutly. 
It only remained, in short, to confront him with me and the 
picture. 

The master of the house here entered, and summoned me to 
the store-room, where the culprit stood, with a police officer on 
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either side of him, It was Adrien Libbe himself. There could be 
no mistake about it. 

On seeing me, Adrien changed colour, started, and recoiled. 

‘ Wilhelm Bauer, do you recognise this gentleman ?’ asked Mr. 
Van Boven Delwig, in a voice of thunder. 

Wilhelm could not meet my eye. He turned his head the 
other way, and grumbled out some inaudible answer. Then, 
suddenly altering his tune, he sank on his knees and admitted that 
he, and Carl his brother, had committed the robbery. There was 
something ludicrous as well as pitiable in this change of attitude. 
It was difficult to believe that this creature, whining like a cur 
beneath the descending lash, was really the jaunty, swaggering 
person I had had dealings with the previous day. He attempted 
to justify his conduct on the ground that he was overwhelmed 
with debt, and needed money urgently; and he ended by im- 
ploring his injured employer not to allow him to be taken to 
prison. ae 
‘Enough !’ said his master sternly. ‘I will listen to you no 

longer. Your villany has been without parallel. I leave you to 
the law. Whatever punishment she may inflict you have richly 
merited.’ 
_.* And so Wilhelm Bauer, otherwise Adrien Libbe, was led off in 
- eustody. 66 
Carl, hearing of his brother’s apprehension, attempted to 
abscond ; but was found without difficulty, for the Dutch police 
are peculiarly sharp. The bank notes I had given in payment for 
the Terburg, were found sewn. up in the lining of his coat.” ‘The 
trjal which followed was the talk of all Amsterdam. I of course 
appeared as the principal witness, and gave my evidence (through 
an interpreter) with a lucidity that won me the praises of the 
presiding judge. The prisoners were convicted, and sentenced to 
fifteen months’ imprisonment apiece. A heavy fine too was im- 
posed. on each ; but as the money was not forthcoming, the sentence 
of imprisonment in each case was increased by three months, It 
gay be mentioned further, while on this subject, that Mr. Van 
Boven Delwig’s other pictures, as well as his cases of Indian orna~ 
ments, were all recovered. It transpired that the brothers Bauer 
had, at the time of their apprehension, taken their passages on 
board a steamer bound for Bordeaux, whither they: intended 
proceeding with their stolen property. A day or two more, and 
‘they would—with the assistance of the belle chocolatiére, who. was 
affianced to Wilhelm—have made a clean sweep of all the artistic 
contents of Mon Plaisir. 
After the trial, I was absent from Amsterdam for three weeks, 
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visiting other Dutch towns. But I discovered, wherever I went, 
that my heart was not with me; I had left that behind at Mon 
Plaisir. Such being the case, it will easily be imagined with 
what rapture I found myself once more approaching that delight- 
ful retreat. My friend and his daughter were standing at the 
door ready to receive me; he in the inevitable purple dressing- 
gown, she wearing a white dress striped with green, and a 
white muslin hat wreathed with ivy leaves. 

When first greetings had been interchanged, and I had an- 
swered a string of questions respecting my tour, my host led the 
way to the gallery where was his small, but very choice, collection 
of pictures. I will not deny that there was a time when the 
sight of such artistic dainties would have aroused within me an 
envious, even a covetous, spirit. Yet it was not so now. I was 
content that the gem by Terburg, the temporary possession of 
which had caused me such elation, should hang where it did. It 
was the same with the others—the Vandeveldes, Ruysdaels, and 
Potters. I admired them, of course; but, for some reason or 
other, my enthusiasm seemed strangely on the decline. 

At last, when two good hours had been thus spent, we all 
three sat down to rest a bit on a velvet ottoman. 

‘You say you will soon be leaving Holland,’ observed Mr. 
Van Boven Delwig. 

‘Well, yes, I answered: ‘there is nothing now to keep me.’ 
As I spoke, a feeling of deep sadness oppressed me, and my voice, 
I think, must have shaken a little. 

‘I want to ask your acceptance,’ he continued, ‘of a small 
memento of our meeting ; for, in addition to the pleasure it has 
given me to make your acquaintance, I can never forget that, 
owing to your instrumentality, I have escaped the loss of property 
which could never have been replaced.’ 

He rose, walked over tu a Japanese cabinet—his daughter and 
I following him—and took from it a beautifully-enamelled 
snuff-box. 

‘Does this take your fancy?’ he asked. ‘See, on the lid is a 
‘spirited little subject after a painting by Wouvermans.’ 

I received it with a trembling hand. I was tongue-tied, and 
could not utter a sound. 

‘Is there anything you would like better, here?’ he urged, 
seeing me hesitate, and he pointed to the open cabinet, in which ° 
there certainly was a tempting array of precious objects. 

I was driven to a corner; ] felt that speak I must, and speak 
candidly too, 
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‘ Yes,’ I stammered out ; ‘the hand of your daughter.’ 

Having dared so much, I was prepared to dare a good deal 
more, and I darted an inquiring glance at Ulrique ; her cheeks 
became rosy red, as did mine, I verily believe. 

Mr. Van Boven Delwig threw back his head in the manner 
habitual to him, and looked from one to the other of us in 
apparent amazement. He was silent, and his spectacles blazed 
on us in turn—but it was easy to see that they blazed benignantly. 

G, H. ROBECK. 
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A Aomnet in Dialogue. 


(To E. W. G.) 


Frank (on the Lawn). 
Come to the Terrace, May,—the sun is low. 


May (in the House). 
Thanks! I prefer my Browning here instead. 


Frank. 
There are two peaches by the strawberry-bed. 
May. 
They will be riper if we let them grow. 


FRANK. 
Then, the Park-aloe is in bloom, you know. 


May. 
Also, Her Majesty Queen Anne is dead. 


F Rank. 
But surely, May, your pony must be fed. 


May. 

And was, and is. I fed him hours ago. 

"Tis useless, Frank,—you see I shall not stir! 
FRANK. 

Still, I had something you would like to hear. 


May. 
No doubt some new frivolity of men. 


FRANK. 


Nay, ’tis a thing the gentler sex deplores 
Chiefly, I think ... 


May (coming to the Window). 
—What is this secret, then ? 


Frank mysteriously). 
There are no eyes more beautiful than yours! 
AUSTIN DOBSON, 





Queen of the DMeadow. 
BY CHARLES GIBBON. 


(The right of translation is reserved.) 


CuaptTer LII. 


GOING TO THE DOGS. 


Watton walked towards the village at a rapid pace. The 
rain was falling so thickly that it looked almost like mud coming 
down, and beat heavily on the unfortunate traveller. He was 
utterly indifferent : his teeth were clenched, and there was bitter- 
ness in his heart. Polly ought to have pitied him for the love 
he gave to her—at least she ought not to have punished him for 
the offences of his sister. 

He had lost all that he cared for; and with the selfish bitter- 
ness of a disappointed man, he mentally cried that he had lost 
the possibility of a useful life, because Polly would not love him. 
If she could have loved him, what things he might have accom- 
plished ! 

He owned, in that fierce walk, that he had been reckless in his 
ways, and he had to own that from the ordinary point of view she 
had been quite right in rejecting him. But if he had only met 
her sooner, how differently he would have acted ! 

He had come to think that he was incapable of any strong 
passion : he had often said to himself : 

‘Women know nothing of a man’s love; they are ready to 
whistle you off when the next humour takes them or a new dia- 
mond attracts them.’ 

But Polly and Sarah in their different ways had humbled him, 
and made him ashamed of the disrespect with which he had 
hitherto regarded women. His bitter thought now was—‘I wish 
I had been worthy of either of them !’ 

He had _ intended to go straight to the railway station and 
take train for London; but as he approached Elizabeth House, 
the lights in the windows attracted him; and as he did not mean 
to return to Dunthorpe, he thought it would be well to say Good- 
bye to Sir Montague Lewis, and to assure him that he would 
make immediate arrangements for the security of the money he 
had advanced. ‘ 

The baronet was at dinner and alone; those who have tried it, 
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know what a miserable business it is dining alone in a large room, 
with vacant chairs suggesting reminiscences of merry companions 
who have on other occasions made the feast merry. His face 
brightened as it had done a few nights before when Walton made _ 
his appearance ; but when he observed that his clothes were soaked 
with rain, and the strange expression of the man, he laid down his 
fish-knife, and instead of the ordinary salutation, he exclaimed, in 
a tone of amazement— 

‘What is the matter now? You look as if you were going to 
be hung.’ 

‘Not so bad as that: I am only going away from here, and 
thought I would like to shake hands with you before doing so,’ 
answered Walton, lugubriously. ‘ Besides I wished to explain the 
arrangements I am to make about the repayment of that money.’ 

The baronet examined him for a moment with a curiously 
puzzled expression; then he abruptly rang the handbell which 
stood on the table beside him. The butler answered. 

‘I want you to delay dinner for half an hour, and to take Mr. 
Walton upstairs and find some dry clothes for him,’ said Sir 
Montague firmly. Then turning to his guest and smiling: ‘ You 
must forgive me for being so peremptory in my orders—you know 
I was a lawyer, and I always found it best to take matters into 
my own hands when my clients were in a peculiar condition, as 
you seem to be at present: so, just do as you are bid; go away 
and get yourself into comfortable clothes; then we shall have 
dinner, and talk over your affairs.’ 

Walton obeyed; he could not help doing so, for the butler, 
with solemn face, was waiting for the guest to follow him. 

When he returned, he looked somewhat awkward in the suit 
of his friend’s clothes which had been provided for him. 

‘ Now you are not to speak a word about this business until we 
have finished dinner,’ said Sir Montague, and immediately he 
entered into general conversation. 

Dinner over, they turned to the fire and lit their cigars, 
smoking for a little while in silence. The rain was still falling 
outside, making a monotonous plash against the windows, which 
rendered the warmth of the fire and the purple walls of the dining- 
room the more pleasant by contrast. At length, Sir Montague: 

‘ Now then, my lad, what 7s the meaning of all this ?’ 

Walton sat silent for a few minutes, smoking hard, staring at 
the fire. 

‘It is difficult to explain. You have been very kind to me, 
Sir. Montague, and I wish that I could tell you all ;—but that is 
impossible,’ —he added this with intense bitterness, 
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Sir Montague looked as if he would like to laugh, but re- 
strained himself. ‘ I see you have had a row with your lady-love. 
Tell me all about it.’ 

Walton put his hand over his eyes, and compressing: his lips 
tightly, answered : 

‘That is true; but I can explain nothing, I am bewildered. 
I do not understand the position at all. She has led me on, and 
now she has turned me off with one word—go! It was hard upon 
me, but I have accepted the position, and there is no more to be 
said. I am helpless, and hopeless.’ 

‘Oh! I see, you have been trying a flight with Cupid, and you 
have lost the race,’ observed Sir Montague, quietly knocking the 
ash off his cigar. ‘Do you want my advice?’ 

** It might help me—yes.’ 

The baronet appeared to be amazed as well as interested. 

‘When I see a man looking as you do—after an ordinarily 
good dinner, I usually say, Who is the woman? or, How much is 
it? In nine cases out of ten it is the woman, and you are one of 
the nine. Then I say take, a change of air. As the poet says, 
women are as inconstant as the wind. Therefore, don’t bother 
yourself about her. A woman is an angel until you become a 
suitor, and then she becomes—well, the opposite of an angel. She 
plays with you as a skilful angler plays with a fish—lets you out, 
draws you in, and finally lands you in a helpless condition. Give 
her up at once—that is my advice.’ 

‘You must have had an unfortunate experience of the ways of 
women,’ said Walton, trying to adjust the collar of the coat which 
had been lent to him. 

Sir Montague was silent for a few minutes, and then he 
answered : 

‘No, I was not unfortunate—except that I failed to win the 
woman I wanted. How is it you have failed?’ 

‘I do not know—she has acted so strangely that I can only 
accept her command, and get myself out of her way.’ 

* Good—that is the very thing todo. Absence not only lends 
enchantment to the eye, but it helps you to forget—and forgetful- 
ness is the happiest state you can get into in your circumstances.’ 

‘I shall try; and soI shall be off at once. What you have 
said to help me, although it has made me more frightened than 
I have ever been before of the influence a woman can have upon a 
man’s life.’ 

*I had a visit from my sister yesterday,’ said Sir Montague, 
$ What do you propose to do ?’ 
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‘I don’t know—I want to get out of the way of all this bother, 
and to clear my feet somehow.’ 

‘ It seems to be a bad case,’ said Sir Montague. 

‘It 78 a bad case,’ answered Walton rising agitatedly ; and so 
I shall take your advice, and try change of air. There is a train 
at 10.50, I shall just be in time to catch it.’ 

Sir Montague rose, placed his hands paternally on the shoulders 
of Walton, and said : si 

‘ You are not to leave this house for a couple of days at least.’ 

Walton submitted, for there was a kindliness in the Baronet’s 
manner which made him feel that he would be ungrateful in re- 
fusing his hospitality ; besides, he did not know exactly what he 
was going to do, and it was therefore the more satisfactory to have 
a place to rest his head whilst he was making up his mind as to 
the course he was to pursue. 


Cuapter LIII. 


THE MEETING, 


“Warton had as good a night as he could have hoped to have 


under the circumstances. He played billiards with the Baronet, 
and won acrown. That settled the matter; he remained with his 
friend. On the third day he walked to Chelmsford. The full 
leaved beeches and the red tiled cottages and farm houses formed 
a magnificent contrast. 

~The angel not only sent messages, but called several times; 
but Walton had obstinately refused to see her. The injury she 
had done him was to his mind greater than man could bear. He 
did not want to have a squabble, and so he preserved absolute 
silence. At the same time, her efforts to see him caused him 
much annoyance; and therefore, in order to escape from her, he 
marched off to the country town. 

He had nothing to do in the town; he wandered down the 
main street, admiring the quaint fronts of the houses, and wonder- 
ing why his countrymen had so lost the sense of the picturesque 
that they could erect the barrack buildings of the present day. 

Then, with a very commonplace sensation that he had better 
fortify himself, he turned into the Saracen’s Head. - There he 
enjoyed an excellent dinner; and as he moved across the court- 
yard towards the smoking-room, he saw a lady pass out of a private 
room.- There was something in her manner which caused him to 
halt—there was something in her movement which caused him to 
think that he knew her. 
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‘ Sarah suddenly stopped and seated herself.’ 
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It was Sarah. He advanced to her at once, and grasped her 
by the arm. 

‘God be thanked,’ he said fervently—‘ but how is it you are 
here ?’ 

* Michael Hazell wrote to me that Polly was ill, and I have 
come back. Are you surprised ?’ 

‘No, not surprised,’ said Walton awkwardly, and looking as if 
he were very much surprised. ‘I know that you are full of good- 
ness, and would do anything to serve your friend. She wants you. 
Come, we shall go at once.’ 

He took her very tenderly by the hand, and led her towards the 
station. It was a cold autumn night, and the train was late. They 
had much time to walk up and down the platform. Sarah was 
somewhat shy. Indeed, she was somewhat peculiar altogether in 
her conduct towards him. There were a number of hand-trucks 
on the platform. Sarah suddenly stopped and seated herself on 
one of them. The moon shone out so clearly that the lamps be- 
came dim. The tower of the church behind them with its curious 
minature spire seemed like a black monitor pointing upwards, 
warning them. Walton rested on the rail of the truck, and bend- 
ing close to her ear spoke seriously : 

‘We have got into a disagreeable position—I blame myself for 
it; but at the same time, you must remember that I also have con- 
siderations to take into account.’ He seated himself beside her. 

‘Your best consideration will be to say Good-bye, and remember 
that another woman claims your devotion.’ 

‘No, Iam finally dismissed. My sister Elizabeth has arranged 
that for me. ‘To accomplish anything, you require persistent 
effort. She has got that quality. She has persisted in her 
schemes, until she has fairly beaten me; and although I had a 
notion that when fairly put to the test, I could overcome her, 
circumstances have aided her, and she has overcome me. [ shall 
see you safely to the Meadow,—and then I am going away!’ 

Sarah was distressed by his strange manner, and uttered the 
very natural enquiry : 

‘ And where are you going to?’ 

‘I don’t know. The Fiji Islands, I think, would be a good place 
to go to, or Japan: a man who does not care what becomes of him, 
can go anywhere, and be content. The chances are that he would 
turn up in some wild state as a millionnaire, having ‘struck ile,’ or 
found a gold mine. Will you go with me?’ 

‘T’'ll wait till you are done with Polly!’ 

The question was put in such a way of bitterness, indicating 
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the disappointment which she felt, that Sarah regarded it as an 
insult. 

She rose and walked away from him. He followed her. 

‘Don’t be petulant, Sarah ; forgive me if I have said anything 
to annoy you—and pity me. My heart is very sore, and I say 
things that I am sorry for.’ 

At that moment the train reached the platform. 

(To be concluded.) 





